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The New Scholasticism 


A QuarTEeRLy Review or PHILOSOPHY 


Votume XXV Numser 2 


“Main Trends in Recent Philosophy” 
An Editorial 


NDER THE HEADING, “Main Trends in Recent 
Philosophy,” the January issue of The Philosophical 
Review has enriched contemporary thought with three articles * 
of unusual interest. Though there are formal differences in 
the three writers both among themselves and with respect to 
scholastics, this series of articles provides a valuable thumbnail 
version of the problems faced today by non-scholastic phi- 
losophers and could well be taken as a point of departure in 
the rebuilding of contemporary thought. 

Grace A. De Laguna contributes an article called “ Specula- 
tive Philosophy,” in which she holds out against the narrow 
and non-metaphysical aspects of men she reviews, and sym- 
pathizes more with the deeper interests of a Peirce and a 
Whitehead. She calls attention to the problems of time and 
_ change and then goes on to ask the same question that confronted 
Aristotle: how can the mind reach a reasoned knowledge of a 
material world that is moving and open and indeterminate ? 

1 The Philosophical Review, LX (Jan. 1951) 1. These papers were read 


at the December meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. | 
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W. V. Quine writes under the title, “Two Dogmas in Em- 
piricism.” One dogma is considered the Kantian division of 
truths, and the other is taken to be reductionism. According to 
Prof. Quine, there is no basis for distinguishing between ana- 
lytic and synthetic truths and all knowledge is ultimately 
pragmatic. Reductionism, as here understood, is the effort to 
equate meaningful statements to logical constructs fashioned 
from what is immediately given, and this doctrine Prof. Quine 
likewise repudiates. His stand in the present article would 
close the false gap that has stretched, since Kant’s time, between 
the order of thought and the order of things. In such a setting, 
it is easier to ask philosophical questions, though pragmatism 
cannot provide their answers. 

The third article is entitled, “Moral Philosophy at Mid- 
Century ”, and is written by William K. Frankena. There are, 
we are told, three schools of ethics in the foreground today: 
naturalism, intuitionism, and noncognitivism. Prof. Frankena 
points out the agreements and disagreements among these rivals 
and suggests that since their differences are not reconcilable, 
there is a vast and untilled field for moral philosophy of the 
present and future. There is no conclusive evidence for any of 
these theories, it is argued, and so the problem for the future 
is to decide among them. Readers of Prof. Frankena’s article, 
however, may pose still another problem: Is it possible to reach 
a more complete view of man which could harmonize all the 
positive insights of the rival ethical theories that, taken by 
themselves, are so discordant. 

Readers of The New Scholasticism will not agree with many 
important points in all of these articles. But all three of the 
writers ask questions that are of crucial concern to scholastics. 
This is a noteworthy fact. For philosophers begin to under- 
stand each other when they first understand each others’ 
questions. 
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The Creative Ubiquity of God 


by James F. Anderson 
INCE GOD IS the infinite subsisting act of existing, the 


effect proper to His causal action is necessarily existence- 
in-act in the finite order. Now that which is innermost or 


deepest in a thing, St. Thomas emphatically states,* is its act. 


of existing (esse). This is so, he adds,*® because “esse is formal 
with respect to all that is in a thing.”” Here lurks the easy possi- 
bility of a fatal misunderstanding.* Since “formal” is the 
adjective of which “form” is the noun, to speak of the act of 
being as “formal” may well appear to mean that it partakes 
of the nature of a form. In the doctrine of St. Thomas, how- 
ever, form is either itself an essence, as in the angels, or a sub- 
stantial or an accidental determinant of an essence, as in all 
other creatures. In what sense, then, can he speak of esse as 
“formal”? Of course, only analogically. It is important to 
note that this “only” does not signify “merely,” nor “ ana- 
logically’ here imply “improperly.” Solely in virtue of a 
proper metaphysical analogy is St. Thomas able to say accu- 
rately and truly that the act of existing is “formal.” Esse is 
formal only in the sense that its being and its role in regard to 
essence is proportionately the same as that of form with respect 
to matter: form and act of existing are analogically alike 


“inasmuch as they are both actualizing principles, though in 


different orders. 
Every Thomist is familiar with the axiom, forma dat esse: 


1E.g., cf. Summa Contra Gentiles (hereafter cited as C@), II, 21. 

*“ Esse autem est illud quod est magis intimum cuilibet, et quod pro- 
fundius omnibus inest; cum sit formale respectu omnium quae in re sunt.” 
Summa Theologica (hereafter cited as S7'); I, 8, 1. 

Ibid. | 

‘Cf. E. Gilson, L’étre et Vessence (Paris, 1948), esp. pp. 106 ff. 
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the substantial form “ giving” existence simply, unqualifiedly, 
absolutely (simpliciter), the accidental form giving existence 
in a certain respect, with a certain qualification or determina- 
tion (secundum quid).° Nothing could be less Thomistic than 
to suppose that this “giving” implies efficiency, even “a kind 
of” efficiency, on the part of the form. A form, whether sub- 
stantial or accidental, is a vehicle of existence by which a thing 


“receives and maintains a certain actualization. Peter’s soul, for 


example, is the substantial principle through which Peter exists 
substantially ; his wisdom is an accidental form by and through 
which he exists wisely. Both these “forms” are doors, as it 
were, that give entry to existence. -eter’s soul and Peter’s 
wisdom “give” esse by serving as means of access to efficient 
causes bringing existence, substantial and accidental, to him. 
If a thing’s act of being is what is most intimately proper 
to it, it is through this act that the thing is linked with every- 
thing else in existence. The universe is a community of beings 
analogically bound to one another through their proportionate 
sharing in the act of existence. Now God occupies the absolute ~ 
“center” of this community, for He and He alone is the cause 
of that act. Therefore God is indeed, as St. Thomas puts it,° 
“in all things, and innermostly.” The object of this study is 
to make clear, in terms of the metaphysics of the Angelic 
Doctor, the meaning of God’s “innermost” presence in all 
things and Its connection with His universal creative Act. 
Let us begin by considering with St. Thomas what God’s 
presence is not and does not entail.‘ In the first place it must 
not be imagined that if God exists in things actually, and “ most 
intimately,” He would then enter into their constitution. By 
His creative act He occupies the very heart of things, giving 


5E.g., cf. ST I, 76, 4 and 8; 77, 6. 
*Cfi. ST I, 8, 1, Objections and Replies, with I Sent., XXXVII, 1, 1. 
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them existence at every moment and upholding them in exist- 
ence throughout their duration, yet in His nature He remains 
infinitely transcendent, infinitely “distant” from everything 
other than Himself. 

No less evident, secondly, is the fact that here to conceive 
existence-in materially would be an error of the crudest sort, 
yet one worth noting in view of the quite general supposition, 
shared even by some scientists and philosophers, that to exist 
in a thing “factually” or “really” is necessarily to be con- 
tained physically by it. God, of course, is not contained by 
things, but that He is therefore not actually existent in them, 
by no means follows. Spiritual substances really contain the 
things in which they exist, embracing them by their entitative 
presence and their causal influence. It is in these ways, for 
instance, that the human soul “contains” the body, being 
present totally in each of its parts and in the body as a whole. 
So, proportionately, does every substantial form “contain” its 
proper matter. Though indeed He is no substantial form, God 
nevertheless contains all things in a manner analogous to the 
substantial form’s mode of containing its matter.*® 

Thirdly, certain facts of common experience suggest that 
the higher the rank of the agent, the more remote it actually 
is from its ultimate effects. For the greater the power of the 
agent, the more subordinates it is likely to have, through the 
instrumentality of which its causal initiatives could be carried 
out. The most striking examples perhaps are found in the realm 
of political and military government. A command issued at 
the top descends through a network of inferior agencies till at 
last it takes effect in the action prescribed. Often in the eyes 
of the ordinary man power is symbolized by the remoteness of 
its possessor from the persons and things upon which it is finally 
exercised. Thus the opinion may arise that the higher and more 


® See below, pp. 147 ff. 
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powerful an agent is, the greater its capacity for causing an 
effect while itself being absent from the scene of the effect’s 
actual production. If this notion is applied to God, the highest 
Agent, it will then appear that He can very well create all 
things and yet be altogether absent, indeed infinitely remote, 
from them. But a basic understanding of the meaning of His 
creative act reveals the falsity of such an opinion. Proper to 
God alone, the act of creating is absolutely immediate; no other 
agent can share in that act as an instrumental or ministerial 
cause. For St. Thomas to have seen and clearly stated the 
reason why it cannot, was a great victory of independent meta- 
physical thought. Against powerful traditional voices St. 
Thomas insisted upon the conclusiveness in this matter of the 
fact that the effect of creation, namely existence unqualifiedly 
speaking, is that which is presupposed to all other effects, itself 
presupposing nothing.” Granted, the greater the power of an 
agent, the greater is the range of its causal efficacy. Because 
God’s action reaches to things infinitely distant from Him in 
their natures, it by no means follows that He need not be 
actually present in them. 

Fourthly, in line with the preceding observation, one ought 
not to be led by creaturely comparisons to suppose that things, 


having been “initially” created by God, must and can, so to. 


speak, look after themselves. There may seem to be much em- 


pirical evidence for the view that the being or perfection of a 


*“Tllud autem quod est proprius effectus Dei creantis, est illud quod — 


praesupponitur omnibus aliis, scilicet esse absolute. Unde non potest ali- 
quid aliud operari dispositive et instrumentaliter ad hunc effectum; cum 
creatio non sit ex aliquo praesupposito quod possit disponi per actionem 


instrumentalis agentis.” ST I, 45, 5. Cf. CG II, 21; De Pot., III, 4.: 


Surely it is not remarkable that in some of his early writings St. Thomas, 
under the influence, above all, of the tremendous authority of the Master 
of the Sentences, cautiously concedes the possibility of a communication of 
God’s creative power to secondary agents. Cf. II Sent., I, 1,3, and IV Sent., 
V, 1, 3, written c. 1254-56. In his later writings there is no evidence of 
any concession whatever in this matter. Cf. 8ST I, 45, 5 (1267-68); De Pot., 
III, 4 (ce. 1259-63). 
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thing is measured by, and thus is proportional to, its power of 
‘maintaining itself in existence apart from its cause. For ex- 
ample, living things, as they grow and approach maturity, 
become increasingly independent of their parents. Now, the 
nobler the agent is, the higher the type of effect it can produce. 
But things which continue to exist in the absence of their cause 
evidently are more perfect than those that cease to be once their 
cause is removed. A wax image which preserves its shape when 
the seal that formed it has been taken away is “more perfect” 
(its being is greater because of its relative independence and 
permanence) than an image in water, which disappears imme- 
diately with the removal of its original.*° Therefore it may 
seem reasonable to think that the most perfect Agent would 
confer upon the things He made the power of keeping them- 
selves in being. God does nothing in vain. Why should He 
burden Himself with the task of upholding things in existence 
after having created them if He can give them the power of 
maintaining themselves ? 

It should not be difficult to see that this eensatill is question- 
begging and that the considerations adduced are irrelevant. 
That God cannot give things the power of preserving themselves 
in being, does not imply any lack of power in God, but is a 
sheer impossibility. We have only to remember that the rela- 
tion of creation, whereby things depend upon God originally for 
their existence, is in reality identical with the relation called 
“conservation ” whereby God keeps them in being continuously. 
In the thought of St. Thomas, God’s creative act is not a tem- 
poral event, although it embraces all times. The pseudo- 
arguments reviewed above exemplify what may be called the 
“natural desire” of the imagination to invade and occupy 

territory to which intellect alone has a valid title. 

No thing can remain in existence without the continual 
presence of God, for it is He who is omnibus causa essendi.™ 


1° Sent., XXXVII, 1, 1, ad 3. II, 16. 
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Many things can keep themselves in being without the causal 
influence of agents previously indispensable to their emergence 
and maintenance in the flux of nature. But all such agents are 
causes only of the becoming of those things. The seal is a cause 
of the coming-to-be through change of a figure in wax, and yet 
when the seal is lifted the figure remains. So too a house, 
through the properties of its materials, retains its unity and 
form after its builder’s task is finished. The causal power of a 
finite agent of whatever type is limited to impressing forms 
upon or educing them from pre-existing matters. Only an 
uncreated, infinitely _— Agent can give being as being: 
Soltus Dei est creare.* 

Fifthly and lastly, we must be savetel not to confuse the 
immediacy proper to the efficient causality of secondary agents 
with that proper to God’s causality. Although every cause is 
prior in nature to its effect, cause and effect, though really dis- 
tinct, are simultaneous actually. The obvious fact that there is 
an immediacy in the exercise of every efficient causality does 
not nullify the distinction between proximate and remote causes. 
A cause is called proximate in relation to the effect immediately 
flowing from it, remote with respect to any other effect conse- 
quent upon this primary immediate one. The nature of the 
immediacy of the agent’s action, however, is determined by the 
nature of the agent and its proper effect. Despite the great 
diversity in causal agency and its effects, found throughout the 
entire realm of created being from the inanimate to the angelic, 
there is a certain proportional or analogical similarity, resulting 
from the fact that all such causality and all such effects are 
secondary and derivative. 

Some secondary agents that act through an ew power 
intrinsic to but not identical with themselves may indeed be 
called “principal” causes. Nevertheless, as created agents, 


II, 21. 
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they are dependent upon the primary Cause for their entire 
reality. Since God is the sole cause of being as such, it follows, 
according to St. Thomas, that not only the being of the causal 
power of secondary, created agents derives from God, but also 
the being of the exercise of that power. Hence, although the 
secondary principal agent is in immediate contact with its 
primary, proper effect, it is so only in virtue of the actual, 
immediate, creative causality of God, apart from Whom it 
could not act at all because it would not be. God, the primary 
principal Agent, on the other hand, acts through a power not 
only intrinsic to but absolutely identical with Himself, and He 
is in immediate contact with His proper effect solely in virtue 
of His own causality. Thus, His “immediacy,” unlike that of 
any other agent, is completely independent and underived. Now 
consider the nature of the proper effect of the secondary agent 
as compared with that of God. 

Let us recall that a created agent is confined to the produc- 
tion of certain modes or determinations of being, understanding 
these terms to include both the substantial and the accidental. 
For, through created efficient causality some sort of transforma- 
tion of the given is always brought about. Such causalilty 
therefore falls infinitely short of creativity in the exact sense, 
namely, production of being in utter independence of any sub- 
ject. Creation, in the precise language of St. Thomas, is without 
“presupposition ” of any kind. That is why the divine causality 
alone “effects” being, not as this nor as such, but simply as 
being. . | 

It should be observed further that no created agent is itself 
wholly present in the things upon which it acts or in the effects 
it causes. Its causality is the exercise of a power which it itself 
is not but only has, since in a creature a power is a form, 
a qualitative accident. God’s causal presence in things is infi- 
nitely different, for He “Himself, in Person, immediately 
operates in and upon all things. Moreover, in God only is opera- 
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tion one with existence; God’s causal presence is identical with 
His entitative presence; His causality is His being. Clearly, 
God’s way of existing in things is absolutely other than that of 
any created agent. Does it follow that He is only equivocally 
said to be “in” things? Thanks to the real though purely pro- 
portional likeness called analogy, we are able to answer No. 
In view of the prevalence, not to say domination, of “ essen- 
tialist ”’ ontologies or anti-ontologies,** it is doubtless as neces- 
sary here as in countless other philosophical contexts to insist 
that this “analogy” is not a logical device introduced to save 
situations in reality logically hopeless.** | 

Having possibly eliminated some obstacles to an understand- 
ing of God’s presence in things, we can now deal directly with 
our problem: what, according to the metaphysics of St. Thomas, 
is the true meaning of God’s presence and its relation to His 
eternal creative act ? 

In this matter perhaps the most helpful, fitting, and signifi- 
eant analogy is the one based on the soul’s presence in the body. 
Embracing as it does the divine presence (God exists in things 
as the soul in the body), this analogy, it must be noted, is proper 

only because it involves terms proportionately similar which in 
themselves are simply diverse. Transcending the whole order 
of finite substances, of course, God is the subsisting pure Act, - 


whose presence in things is creative of things and whose crea- 
tivity is Himself. Now the soul is not the efficient cause of the 
body, but its formal cause. Truly a principle of actualization, 
form “gives esse”? formally. And if it is substantial, it actu- 
alizes its matter integrally. An act that actualizes a thing as 
a whole is present wholly in each of its parts. Such is the soul 
in relation to the body. What precisely is the manner of this 


** Cf. E. Gilson, op. cit., Paris, 1948, and Being and Some Philosophers 
(Toronto, 1949). 


** Cf. my The Bond of Being (St. Louis, 1949), Part 4. 
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total presence and how is it distinguished from other total 


presences ? 

First of all, to grasp the analogy we must not confuse the 
different senses of the term “ whole.”** According to St. 
Thomas, there are three chief kinds of totalities: 1) quantita- 
tive, 2) essential or formal (including logical and real wholes), 
and 3) virtual. The presence of the first type is limited to a 
determinate place, being bounded and measured by the quantita- 
tive dimensions of the place or places that kind of whole occu- 
pies. This is evident even in the case of accidental forms having 
quantity accidentally. For example, the whiteness of this paper 
is present wholly by totality of essence in every part of it, but 
of course it is only partially present in each part considered 
quantitatively. But incorporeal substances, including incom- 
plete ones like the soul, have no quantitative totality either 
essentially or accidentally; immaterial, they are independent 
of all wholeness or dividedness in the order of dimensive 
quantity. Thus, apart from any such quantitative apportion- 
ment, the soul is whole in every part of the body by totality of 
species and essence. (Logical wholes, such as essential defini- 
tions whose logical parts are generic and differential concepts, 
likewise abstract entirely from dimensive quantity.) A virtual 
whole is a totality of power (virtus). This totality, like whole- 
ness of essence, belongs to forms, because forms are principles 
of operation. That whereby a thing primarily acts is a form 
present in it, for a thing acts only so far as it is in act, and a 
form is a principle that actualizes a thing in some mode.*® 
An act that actualizes its matter as a whole, the soul is present 
totally and therefore is whole in every part of the body by 
totality of perfection and essence—but not by totality of power, 
because in respect of its several powers the soul is not, accord- 
ing to its total virtus, present in each bodily part. (The soul 
is in the eye in relation to the power of sight, in the ear with 


18 Cf, ST I, 8, 2, ad 3; 78, 8. 1, 
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regard to hearing, etc.) This point may help us to avoid seeing 
equivalences between the terms of our analogy. For God is 
present in all things by totality of power as well as by totality 
of perfection and essence. Indeed these divine totalities are 
only logically distinct; in reality they are one. | 

In addition, the fact should never be lost sight of, that 
although the soul is a simple form in its essence,*’ God not only 
is not a form received or created, but He is simple in a mode 
infinitely transcending that proper to the soul. The soul, in 
common with everything finite, is composed of essence and act 
of existing, but it is simple in lacking the composition of matter 
and form found in all sensible substances. As in all intellectual 
substances both complete and incomplete, there is in the soul a 
composition not of form and matter but of form and partici- 
pated being. Existence (esse) in all creatures is said to be 
“participated” because a creature is a thing, an individual 
nature or essence, having in common with all other things (thus 
arises the “analogy of being,” the proportional community of 
existential relations) an act (esse) which it is not. The infinite 
difference between any created mode of presence and the divine 
mode is measured by the infinite distance of the subsisting pure 
Act from every received or participated act. 

The existence, as such, of every thing whatever is immedi- 
ately from God: Creare autem est dare esse.** And from God 
alone.** Were the divine causality withdrawn from a thing, it 
would at once cease to exist, whereas the suspension of the 
causal action of natural agents results merely in the termina- 
tion of a process, a “becoming.” Patent though it is, the 
analogy here is not insignificant: just as the withdrawal of 
God’s creative action spells the cessation of existence, so of 


I, 00, 1, ad 2. 

1487 Sent., XXXVII, 1, 1, Solutio. 

** De Pot., III, 4; CG II, 20 and 21; Comp. theol., 70; ST I, 45, 5, with 
ad 1, ad 2, ad 3. 
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course in every case the termination of created operation marks 
the end of a change. In the natural theology of St. Thomas, 
the necessity of the divine conservation to account for the 
maintenance of things in existence, individually and collec- 
tively, follows at once from the absolutely radical and primary 
fact that all being, as being, is from God.” 

God is immanent in all things through the immediate con- 
tact of His causal power. The very being of the causal power 
and operation of finite agents is conferred upon them by the 
divine Cause. They exist and act only in virtue of God’s 
creative causality.27 Now the cause of an operation is attri- 
butable by priority to that principal agent by whose power the 
action is produced. Since God is the absolutely principal Agent, 
the very causal activities of secondary agents are by priority 
attributable to Him,” even though they are rightly ascribed to 
their own created causes. The “intimacy” of God’s omni- 
presence can be understood in some degree, therefore, by reflect- 
ing upon the fact that created causality, though in nature 
infinitely diverse from the creative, could not exist or operate 
without it. 

The relation between these causal orders would be miscon- 
ceived fundamentally, however, were it supposed that the effect 
produced by a finite agent is assignable partly to itself and 
partly to God. On the contrary, these causalities each operate 
integrally, so that the effect as a whole belongs to both, though 
in different orders: to the created agent, the effect in its be- 
coming (fiert), to God, the effect in its being (esse).™ 

God is ubiquitous not only as Agent: of all being but also as 
End. For as Creator, God gives esse to every thing, and the 
good of esse all things naturally “desire.” In desiring esse 

°° Cf. CG III, 65. 
21 Cf. CG III, 66: “Item. Secundum ordinem...”: 
22 Cf. CG III, 67: “ Adhuc. In omnibus causis .. .” 


3Cf. De Pot., V, 1, ad 4; ST I, 22, 3; C@ III, 869, ete. 
Cf. OG III, 70, esp. finis. 
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they are desiring God (implicitly or explicitly, depending upon 
the powers they possess), because created esse is an analogue of 
God’s esse, which is identically His goodness.** God is the crea- 
tive cause of all finality in the universe. Now, since creation 
is His act, its effects manifest His wisdom and goodness. God 
creates things that His goodness may be communicated to them, 
and represented in them, however imperfectly; and He creates 
an order, a universe, of many things of diverse types and grades 
so that His goodness may be shown forth in them and shared 
by them more perfectly than by the noblest conceivable single 
creature.** Since only the intellect can order things in the light 
of ends, the ordering of created things in view of the diversity 
of their natures and grades of perfection is attributed to God’s 
wisdom.*’ The ordering of their operations also proceeds from 
that Wisdom, because it is through their operations that things 


geek their ends. This divine Activity is creative; it is God 


Himself giving being totally —the being of things, of their 
operations, of their finality. 3 

What is called God’s “immensity” is His power of existing 
in every place measurelessly or unlimitedly. This power He 
has in virtue of His own nature; it does not presuppose the 
existence of anything other than Himself, but affirms His in- 
trinsic unmeasuredness in respect of space or place or any 
conditions thereof. ‘‘ Ubiquity,” however, signifies presence 
everywhere and thus supposes the actual existence of created 
things. The ubiquity of God is His omnipresence. “ _Immensity ” 
denotes the mode of God’s presence, signifying that He is in no 
way limited or measured by the space or place He fills. It is 
not difficult to see that God is and must be everywhere. For 
although place is not a thing, not a substance, St. Thomas re- 


**Cf. De Ver., XXII, 2, ad 2 and ad 5. I merely state in the most 
summary form this important doctrine of St. Thomas. To expound it, 
a separate treatise would have to be written. 

BT I, 47, 1. 

Ci. CG III, 64: “Item. Quaelibet res creata .. .” 
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marks, still it is not nothing.”* Existent in all things creatively, 
giving them being, power, and operation, God is in every place, 
bestowing upon it existence and “locative power.” ** Moreover, 
_ since to be in place is to fill place, God is said to “fill” every 
place, not in a metaphorical but in a proper sense. Nor is this 
sense any the less proper because it is only analogous to that 
in which a body is said to fill place, the modes of “ filling” 
being in themselves altogether different. A body fills a place 
only by excluding the co-occupancy of another body, whereas 
God fills every place, not by excluding anything at all, but 
simply by giving existence to all the things that occupy places 
in any way, while causing the places themselves to be. By defi- 
nition, things are incorporeal that have no dimensive quantity, 
no mass, no extension. Such things, therefore, are not in place 
“by contact of dimensive quantity,” as bodies are, but “by 
contact of power,” *° that is, causally. But God’s contact of 
‘power is also identically a contact of being; in Him power and 
being are one. Now, no finite incorporeal substance is present 
in place or to things in place by creative contact of being. 

To grasp the fundamental difference between God’s ubiquity 
and the ways of existing in place befitting other things, it is 
helpful to consider the distinction St. Thomas draws between 
“circumscriptive” presence and “definitive” presence.** 
Bodies exist in place circumscriptively, namely, by that local 
presence whereby the parts of the body correspond to the parts 
of the place, no single part occupying the place occupied by any 
other part. A body, then, is “circumscribed” by the place in 
which it exists and thus is “measured” by it. On the other 
hand, a thing is in a place “ definitively ”’ when it causally occu- 
pies one determinate place commensurate with its power, so that 
it cannot simultaneously be present in other places, unless 


26 For St. Thomas, as for Aristotle, physical place was “the innermost 
motionless boundary of what contains.” Aristotle, Phys., IV, 4; 212a 20 
(Ross trans.). 

I, 8, 2. *° Tbid., ad 1. “Of 
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miraculously. For example, an angel, being incorporeal and 
hence not measured by place, is not present in any place cir- 
cumscriptively, but it is present “definitively” in the literal 
sense, its power having set limits; finite itself, its power is 
finite. The same, of course, is true of the human soul. Infinite 
in power and essence, God, however, is present everywhere 
limitlessly, “‘repletively.”*? And His ubiquity is creative. 
God is the universal cause of all being as mens therefore, 
wherever any being exists, God exists.** 

If one is to approach an intimate, concrete understanding 
(possible in some measure even for philosophy) of God’s crea- 
tive omnipresence as conceived by St. Thomas, this fathomless 
fact bears emphasis: God’s indwelling in every place, in every 
being, is total. Absolutely simple, He has no parts. Hence He 
is everywhere totally.** The mode in which things receive the 
divine presence indeed is determined by the mode of their own 
being and the consequent capacity of their natures. God exists 
wholly, but diversely, in each single being. 

The clarity demanded of metaphysical understanding is 
basically different from that required in other types of knowing. 
The peculiar character of metaphysical lucidity is a reflection 
of the paradoxical properties of its objects: their analogicity 
and their immanent or “concrete” transcendentality — notes 
intrinsic to every metaphysical object as such and proper only 
to such objects. Metaphysical knowledge indeed can be almost 
incommunicably luminous because in the last analysis it springs 
from a source of infinite light: the divine being in things. 
Ultimately that is the reason why metaphysical thinking cannot 
without destroying itself assume the relatively perspicuous 

Ibid. 

*3 As St. Thomas clearly and abundantly shows, it does not follow that 
God is present in evil, whether physical or moral, because evil is not a 


being but a privation of being, a negation in a subject. aun esp. Disputed 
Questions, De Malo. 


*** Totus ubique est” [sc. ake “Tpse totus est ubicumque est.” 
OG III, 68: “Non est autem . 
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though existentially empty forms of any “essentialist” mode 
or level of thought. Perhaps the most significant speculative 
contribution of the recent work of Etienne Gilson has been the 
explicitation of this fact. Of course, on pain of losing every 
semblance of science, metaphysical reflection is bound to find 
reasonably clear means of expression. To do so, the analogies 
underlying and governing all its insights and movements must 
be identified and where possible plainly formulated. Now, if 
we can grasp and state the precise analogical meaning of 
presence-in-place we should be able to attain a clearer and more 
properly philosophical understanding of God’s ubiquity than 
we have doubtless achieved thus far. Evidently, to proceed 
toward such an understanding, we should consider more closely 
than we have done the ways of existing-in-something befitting 
spiritual and corporeal things.*° | 

As was pointed out before, a body exists in a thing as con- 
tained by it, that is, cireumscriptively. A created spiritual sub- 
stance, on the other hand, exists in a thing as containing it 
causally. Present to it “definitively,” it exists in its entirety 
in a given place and in all parts thereof, as the soul, for ex- 
ample, exists in the body. A spiritual substance, being non- 
quantitative, can exist in a place by its power and by its essence. 
Though existing in place spiritually, God is there not “ defini- 
tively,” of course, but “repletively.” Filling all things, con- 
taining all things, creatively, His presence in them is His gift 
to them of their total being. Is there anything proportionately 
or analogously common to these three fundamentally diverse 
modes of presence in place—the corporeal, the finite spiritual, 
and the divine? Obviously, this much: they are all actual 
presences. And this minimum suffices to exclude equivocation 
~ as well as metaphor. 

At least for us, bodily presence is the rudimentary mode of 
local presence. In its first impositional and univocal sense, 


*° Cf. I Sent., XXXVII, 2, 1, Solutio. 
| 
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presence in place is circumscriptive and extensional. But the 
immaterial ways of being in place are no less real. When we 
have succeeded also in forming an adequate concept of spiritual 
presence “‘ by contact of power,” we have the indispensable ele- 
ments of an analogical notion of presence in place. For then 
we can understand the proportional and proper likeness that 
obtains between the body with its mode of spatial presence, on 
the one side, and a spiritual substance with its mode of such 
presence, on the other, and we are thus enabled to see that the 
terms of the analogy are not similar at all, but only the rela- 
tions between them. With this understanding as a basis, it is 
possible to bring the relation of God to His presence within the 
analogy, obtaining therefore three mutually similar relations. 
Here again it will be observed that these added terms (God and 
His spatial and local presence) are themselves not comparable 
with the other four terms: not with the first two because they 
belong to the material order, nor yet with the second two be- 
cause, though they pertain to the realm of spirit, they are finite, 
participated, composite, non-creative. Nevertheless the analogy 
will have been grasped as a proper one, since the fundamental 


requirement of the latter is fulfilled, namely, terms in them- 


selves diverse yet existing in similar relations. The analogical | 


concept thus acquired enjoys a true proportional unity because 
it is based on a reality actually shared by those terms. Equivo- 
cation has been obviated because a conceptual unity is attained. 
Metaphor also is precluded, for metaphor consists in the mental 
transference of a univocal concept to other things because of 
some perceived likeness of relations between them and the term 
in its proper and univocal sense.** A spiritual substance, then, 


is not said to be in place in some manner resembling that of — 


corporeal presence but in a way simply different and only pro- 


*° Cf. J. Maritain, Les degrés du savoir ( Paris, 1932), p. 823, and 
Anderson, The Bond of Being, pp. 172 ff. 
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portionately similar, the analogy residing solely in the likeness 


of relations involved. 

No adequate metaphysical knowledge of God’s immensity 
and ubiquity can be had without grasping the analogous char- 
acter of the concepts of presence-in-place and presence-in-things. 
But indispensable though it is, this understanding provides 
only a part of the groundwork or structure of that knowledge. 
Having treated of God’s creative omnipresence from a more or 
less external point of view, a closer examination then is in order. 
Remaining on the level of metaphysical perception and analysis, 
our considerations will necessarily fail to attain the “ intimacy” 
possible to speculative theology and above all to mystical wis- 
dom, which alone in divine matters is radically intimate be- 
cause only through it is the mind united experientially to God 
by an affective, transconceptual knowledges divinely infused.*’ 
A merely metaphysical understanding of divine things is none 
the less worth achieving, first for its own sake indeed, but also 
for the services it may render to wisdoms and knowledges above 
it and below it. : 

In every being that which is innermost is the act whereby 
it exists.** The basic principle of the existentialism of St. 
Thomas is that the act of existence enjoys an absolute meta- 
physical priority over essence. Now the creature is an analogue 
of its Creator. Wherein does its primary resemblance to Him 
lie, if not in its existence (esse)? The principle of a thing’s 
total entity, this act is the fulfilment of its integral perfection. 
Consequently it is through a thing’s existence that it is bound 
to God, and all the other modes wherein it is like God (e. g., 
its goodness, truth, beauty, operation) are in a broad sense of 
the word but determinations of this one.*® 


*7 Cf. ST I, 6, ad 3. 

°° This fact is stressed often by St. punaes e.g., see ST I, 4, 1, ad 3; 
I, 7, 1; I, 3, 4; De Pot., VII, 2, ad 9. 

*° Cf. C@ II, 22, and II, 53: “ Assimilatio autem cuiuslibet substantiae 
creatae ad Deum est per ipsum esse.” 
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This principle applies to the problem of what constitutes the 
inner unity of a thing: a question that can be dealt with meta- 
physically only in the light of the principle of the primacy and 
interiority of the act of existing. It is true that things achieve 

their substantial unity through their substantial forms. (Matter 
is a principle of multiplication and individuation in the order 
of natural composites; form, a principle of unity.) But the 
substantial form itself owes its being as a “formal act” to that — 
act which is not a form, namely, the act of existing.*®° The sub- 
stantial form indeed “gives existence simply,” ** and existence 
per se belongs to the form, which is an act.*’ But it is through 
its form that a thing is made ready, so to speak, to receive that 
ultimate act (esse) which alone makes it to be.** The form, 
may we repeat, does not itself effect existence ; form is a princi- 
ple of existence, not in any way as an efficient cause, but as that 
which renders a thing a proper subject of existence by giving it 
substantial unity and completeness.** That by which the whole 
substance exists is not the form, nor the matter, nor the com- 
posite thereof, St. Thomas points out,** but the act that actu- 
alizes it totally, namely, the act of existing (esse). And in 
actualizing the substance, esse makes it one, for nothing exists 
that has not unity in itself. Thus, a man’s unity stems from 
that of his soul. But the unity of his soul is the unity of its 
own existence. That unitary existence is an act produced imme- 
diately by God. _ The unity of a man is that of a single act of 
existing which coming from the Divine Act gives being and 


*° Cf. OG II, 54. 

““ Forma substantialis dat esse simpliciter.” ST I, 75, 4; cf., ébid., 
a. 6; De spiritualibus creaturis, I, 1. 

pear i, 76, 6; cf. I, 76, 7. 

** Cf. CG II, 55. 

*«“Per formam enim substantia fit proprium subjectivum eius quod est 
esse.” CG II, 55. “ Forma dicitur esse principium essendi, quia est com- 


plementum substantiae cuius actus est ipsum esse.” OG II, 54. 4 
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‘unity to his soul, his body, and every atom of reality in him.** © 
-And what is true of man is true of every created being. 

God is the esse of all things, since every being exists by His 
esse alone. .This statement can be understood to assert an 
unqualified “ pantheism”; and if the word “formally” or the 
word “materially” were added after “‘ exists,” the proposition 
would affirm precisely that, because the meaning then would be 
that the divine existence is the formal, or the material, constitu- 
tive principle of things themselves. Although St. Thomas does 
state that “God is the esse of all things *’ he adds immediately: 
“not the essential (esse), but the causal.” And, as is well 
known, he vigorously combats the materialistic and formalistic 
pantheisms according to which God enters into the essential 
constitution of things.** | 

One source of the error of conceiving of God as the formal 
esse of things no doubt lies in crudely construing the true 
proposition that He exists in all things, taking this to imply 
that He partakes of their nature. It is assumed that to be in a 
thing is ipso facto to be a part of it,*® thus ignoring the fact 
that a cause can truly exist in its effects without being a con- 
stituent of os and indeed neglecting elementary truths of 
experience.” 

Because God is the Chentes of the being of every creature, 
the divine Esse is said to be the esse of all things. And God is 
that esse causally, both as Agent and as Exemplar. Thus, St. 
Thomas does not reject the saying of the Pseudo-Dionysius: 
“The existence (76 éva) of all things is that which is above 
existence — the Godhead.” ** On the contrary, St. Thomas 


** Cf. E. Gilson, Le Thomisme, 5th ed. (Paris, 1944), p. 516. 

‘7 Deus est esse omnium...” J Sent., VIII, 1, 2, Solutio. 

Cf. ST I, 3, 8; CG I, 26, 27; De Ver., XXI, 6. ~ 

4° Cf. CG I, 26, in fine. 

5° Ibid. 
De Cael. Hier., 1V, 1; Migne, graeca, III, 177: Td yap 
eoriv rd elvac @edrns. 
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understands Dionysius to mean that the Godhead is the being 
(esse) of all things as their efficient and exemplary cause, not as 


their essence.*” 


Now it is as the supreme Act of existing that God is omni- | 


present and operative everywhere by His creative efficacy. 
Intimately present to the very act of being, from which the 
actions of each thing flow,°* God supports all things, animates 
them from within, moves them to their operations, “‘ applies ”’ 
them to their acts, so that they are nothing and do nothing 
except by Him, precisely because their total being entitative 
as well as operative is given to them, created in them, immedi- 
ately by Him.™* Unlike Aristotle’s Prime Mover, which causes 
by attraction the whole cosmic mechanism of motions and 
generations without causing the being itself of the things 
moved nor of their movements, St. Thomas’ Prime Mover is a 
pure Act who confers the act of acts, esse, and thereby produces 
the very being of every movement, of all generations, indeed, 
of whatever is. His action, being creative, springs from Himself 
alone, requiring nothing outside Him. Hence it remains imma- 
nent while positing extrinsic effects, because it is an Action that 
is one with its Agent. Transitive action, on the contrary, is an 
accident of the agent, since it presupposes the agent’s determi- 
nation to an end (an effect) external to itself, with respect to 
which the agent is therefore potential.” 


It follows that the creative action of God is intellectual, for 


only such activity has the character of perfect immanence.” 
Being intellectual, this Action is voluntary,” and free.°* And 


*2 8T I, 3, 8, obj. 1, with reply. Cf. the full explanation in C@ I, 26; 
“Huic autem.” 

53“ Agere sequitur ad esse in actu.” CG III, 69, med. 

III, 66, 67. 

°° Cf. De Pot., III, 15; C@ II, 23. % 

5° Ibid. 

5* 8ST I, 19, 4; C@ III, 97; De Pot., III, 15. 

** ST I, 19, 10; CG I, 88; De Ver., XXIV, 3. 
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being the Action of an infinite Power, it is completely unde 
termined in relation to every created effect.°® Free in relation 
to everything other than itself (the essences it makes exist, the 
duration it confers, the movement and operation it initiates 
and upholds, the universal order it bestows and sustains),°° the 
divine Action produces everything in the line of being, and 
hence of truth, goodness, and every perfection, without depend- 
ing upon anything. A thing that God neither thought nor willed 
would be neither good nor true, for it would not be at all. 

Since creation is a total causality, penetrating to the inmost 
being of things, it is constitutive of the entire order of reality. 
Now, creation is the act of the divine knowledge. ‘‘ Not be- 
cause they are, does God know all creatures spiritual and tem- 
poral, but because He knows them, therefore they are.” 
Because God’s being is His act of understanding, His knowing 
of things is itself creative of things, in so far as His will is 
joined to His knowing.” | 

St. Thomas attains a partioularly deep insight into the 
meaning of God’s innermost presence in things by considering 
the relation of His act of knowing to them. Since the very being 
(esse) of the Creator is His act of knowing, that Act compre- 
hends, in an intelligible mode, the being of all things. God sees 
things not in themselves, but in Himself,** by a proper knowl- 
edge.** But things exist in the divine knowledge in an infinitely 


5° OG II, 23. 

°° Cf. De Pot., I, 5; De Ver., XXII, 4; CG I, 81, 82. 

*. St. Augustine, De Trin., XV, 13; Patrologia latina, XLII, 1076, quoted 
by St. Thomas, ST I, 14, 8, “Sed contra. ” CL O@ i, @, 62; II, 24; 
De Ver., Il, 14. 

*2 §T I, 14, 8. Creation is properly speaking the “art ” of God: “ Com- 
parantur igitur omnes res creatae ad Deum sicut artificiata ad artificem. 
Sed artifex per ordinem suae sapientiae et intellectus artificiata in esse 
producit. Ergo et Deus omnes creaturas per ordinem sui intellectus fecit.” 
CG Ii, 24, “ Adhuc. Ea quae...” For parallel statements, cf. references 
in preceding note. 

4 §T I, 14, 6. 
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higher way than they exist in themselves. For, as St. Thomas 
repeatedly says, that which in creatures is multiplied and 
divided, in God is one and simple. In God’s knowledge things 
are raised to a state of total intelligibility in act; the knowledge 
of things open to any created intellect is infinitesimal by com- 
parison. God alone comprehends things, embraces them wholly 
by His glance, exhausts their intelligibility. For God knows 
things in His own essence, which is the likeness of all things.* 
Thus, He knows the proper relation of likeness which each | 
being has to Him; so that in a single act of knowing, one with 
Himself, God knows all beings, past, present, future, possible. 
He comprehends what belongs uniquely to each thing by know- 
ing that in which it “imitates” His own essence, and He sees 
all the respects wherein it falls short of His perfection. That is, 
in apprehending His own essence as imitated and as imitable by 
the finite being, God knows that being exhaustively, in every 
respect actual and possible.® So it is that God knows intel- 
lectual beings in an infinitely more intimate, “concrete,” 
“nersonal”’ way than they can know themselves. For His 
knowing of them (as of all other beings) is absolutely compre- 
hensive; He sees them totally because He sees them in relation 


to Himself and in Himself. In this perspective, then, as in 


every divine one touching finite being, we can in some degree 
understand the truth of the saying that God is more intimately 
present to things than things are to themselves — a statement 
usually found only in mystical writings and one naturally apt 


‘to be dismissed by the philosopher as falling altogether outside 


the scope of reason. Although the metaphysical meaning of this 
dictum may have been glimpsed already, _— it could be 
made relatively explicit. 

Since esse is that by which each thing exists, it is through 
their esse that God is primarily present to things. The saying 


°° OG I, 53. ** Cf. C@ I, 54. 
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noted above is verified here most fundamentally. For every 
creature remains in a certain sense “ external to itself’’; it does 
not coincide with that which is most “central” in it, namely, 
esse." No creature is its own existence, of course, though this 
act is that which is innermoost in it. As we have seen, God is 
not the existence of things in any pantheistic sense, but He is 
the existence of things creatively: His esse does “coincide” 
causally with the total being of the existing creature; He is 
causally, and in His supereminent unity, all that the creature is. 
All act or perfection, as such, that exists in creatures, pre-exists 
in God in an absolutely simple and infinite mode. Therefore 
it is asserted without hyperbole that “God is the creature 
infinitely.” °° Existing in the creature as the cause of its inte- 
gral being, God possesses in Himself simply and infinitely the 
pure or absolute perfections existing compositely and deficiently 
in the creature. Thus, as the perfect cause of the creature’s ‘ 
imperfect being, God “is more really the creature than the 
creature can possibly be.” °° Consequently God is said to be 
more intimately united to things than things are to themselves: 
an epigram profoundly true, the perhaps excessively paradoxical 
appearance of which is largely removed by recalling that as 
causa omnium esse God embraces things wholly, whereas things 
are necessarily alien to themselves, for, first and last, they 
cannot but be other than their own existence. God is in things 
as comprehensive cause of their being; they are in regard to 
their own being, not causes, but effects dependent entirely 
upon Him, | 
Now when St. Augustine declares: “ Just as the soul is the 
life of the body, so God is the blessed life of man,” ™ he is not 


67 Cf. J. de Finance, Etre et agir dans la philosophie de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin (Paris, 1945), p. 150. 

*6 C, Journet, The Dark Knowledge of God, Eng. trans. of Connaissance 
et inconnaissance de Dieu [Fribourg, 1943] (London, 1948), p. 11. 

Ibid. 

79 De ciwitate Dei, XIX, 26; Migne, Patrologia latina, XLI, 656; Ut vita 
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speaking metaphorically; on the contrary he is asserting a strict 
and proper analogy. Indeed, since God is the beatifying princi- 
ple of the soul, which is itself the principle of life, God is, 
exactly, the life of our life. “Vita vitae meae,”’ Augustine 
exclaims.”* Deeper in us than our deepest possession, transcend- 
ing all that our powers can attain, God is truly ‘more inward 
than our innermost and higher than our highest’ — “ interior 
intumo meo et superior summo meo,” the same saint, in the 
name of every saint, confesses.” 

This great saying of St. Augustine’s has a meaning far 
beyond the reach of philosophy, yet it is susceptible of a purely 
metaphysical interpretation and extension. It can be universal- 
ized and seen to be true with respect to every being as such. 
As the cause of all being as being, God underlies that which is 
profoundest in things and surpasses infinitely that which is 
noblest in them. Thus is epitomized, I believe, the metaphysical 
doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas on the creative ubiquity of God, 
transcendent. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


carnis anema est, ita beata vita hominis Deus est. Quoted by E. Gilson, 
Introduction a Vétude de saint Augustin, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1943), p. 140). 
St. Augustine, Conf., VII, 1, 2; Conf., X, 6, 10; quoted by Gilson, 
ibid. 
™ St. Augustine, Conf., III, 6, LI. 
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A Critique of Immanuel Kant’s 
Principles of Politics 
by Joseph Costanzo, S.J. 


OTHING ILLUSTRATES the pessimism of modern 
philosophies more painfully than their surrender of 
objective reality and almost complete retreat to the methodo- 
logical functions of the mind. Neither reality as the external 
informant of our intellection nor thought as the discernment 
of the intelligibility of a real and tangible universe has sur- 
vived the Cartesian severance of the metaphysical from the 
physical. It was left to Immanuel Kant’s dialectical determi- 
nism to reject the one as purely nominal and question the other 
for lack of certitude. : 

The Koenigsberg professor turned the dynamic finality of 
the mirid upon itself and found secluded contentment in the 
intellectual escapism of subjectively formulated phenomena 
and a priori synthetic judgment. An indication of how helpless 
Kant renders us in the analysis of the validity of any thought 
appears in a recent posthumously published, The Myth of the 
State, by Professor Ernst Cassirer of Yale University. In the 
study of the origin, nature, and influence of ancient and modern 
. political myths and their survival over the rational thought, 
the author observed that there ig no agreement in explaining 
the principle of homogeneity and the specific differences either 
of the mind or of its objects of experience. How decide the 
controversy? He finds no assurance in Kant, whom he quotes 
in the denial of a strictly objective criterion. Both the princi- 
ple of “homogeneity” and thé principle of “ specification ” 
only describe diverse tendencies of scientific thought and inter- 
ests of human reason. “When purely regulative principles,” 


1 (New Haven, 1946.) 
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said Kant, “are taken for constitutive, they may become con- 
tradictory.”” He continues: 


If however, they are taken for maxims only, there is no real contra- 
diction, but it is only the different interest of reason which causes the 
different modes of thought. In reality, reason has one interest only, 
and the conflict of its maxims arises only from a difference and a mutual 
limitation of the methods, in which that interest is to be satisfied. In 
this manner one philosopher is influenced more by the interest of diver- 
sity (according to the principle of specification), another by the interest 
of unity (according to the principle of aggregation). Each believes | 
that he has derived his judgment from his insight into the object, and 
yet founds it entirely on the greater or smaller attachment to one of 
the two principles, neither of which rests on objective grounds, but 
only on an interest of reason, and should therefore be called maxims 
rather than principles.... It is nothing but the twofold interest of 
reason, one party cherishing the one, another party the other.... But 
this difference of the two maxims of manifoldness or unity in nature 
may easily be adjusted, though as long as they are taken for objective — 
knowledge they cause not only disputes, but actually create impediments 
which hinder the progress of truth, until a means is found of reconciling 
the contradictory interests and thus giving satisfaction to reason. 


Thus Kant has epitomized the great retreat of subjective ideal- 
ism into the intellectual self-sufficiency that is not to be dis- 
turbed by those “transcendental appearances” to which the 
“unifying function” of the understanding tends to attribute 
an objectively independent content. 

The natural propensity of the mind to reduce the disparate 
and disconnected realities of the universe to unity had been 
explained by the scholastics in terms of the unity of human 
nature, which, they maintained, was constituted by two incom- 
plete substances. Descartes destroyed this unity of being by 
setting an absolute antithesis*between soul and body, between 
mind and matter. He founded the unity of thought in the 
clarity of innate ideas which he invalidly assumed had in the 


* Quoted by E. Cassirer, op. cit., p. 12. 
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extramental world real objects corresponding to them. Locke’s 
empiricism set in the opposite reaction and practically reduced 
intellection to sense cognition. Intellectual ideas were mere 
“creations of the mind.” 

It remained for Hume to make the next logical step to uni- 
versal skepticism. When Kant was aroused by Hume from his 
“dogmatic slumber” he seized what he could from the rational- 
istic and empirical philosophies in order to account adequately, 
as he thought, for the characteristic demands of mathematical 
and physical sciences which he accepted as incontrovertibly 
true: necessity, universality, and growth of knowledge. He 
adopted a modified innatism to preserve necessity and uni- 
versality, and a modified sense experience to allow for progress 
in knowledge. These he integrated by an ascending spiral of 
mental processes into “synthetic judgments a priors”; but he 
had not succeeded in rubbing out the antinomy between sensible 
intuition and understanding. This unity could only be explained 
by ultimate causes, the unity of being, and its intelligibility,— 
metaphysics. Both he had rejected. But Kant, deeply Protestant 
and pietist, clung to social morals as a condition of existence in 
civil society whose order was an ultimate imperative. Hemmed 
in by the necessitating course of nature and living in an order 
of conventional morality, Kant sought to ward off the disastrous 
consequences of The Critique of Pure Reason by putting forth 
The Critique of Practical Reason, in which, under cover of the 
categorical imperative, he founded the rationalistic notion of 
duty. The autonomous sufficiency of reason, blind to the objec- 
tive content of a real universe, was wedded perforce to a sov- 
ereignly independent and free will.* Will is necessarily postu- 
lated to account for obedience to a conventionally constituted 

* Because of the world of sensible intuition is submitted to necessity, 


no sensible motive can enter a moral act without a one and the 
same time both its liberty and its morality. 
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morality. Immortality is postulated to explain free will, and a 
God is postulated to give meaning to immortality. 

No ancient myth was more detached from reality and less 
subject to rational control than the Kantian myth of thought 
and existence. The tragic influence of Kantian thought on the 
European political and juridical order for the last one hundred. 
and fifty years strongly attests to the need of sound metaphysics 
as the basis of a correct political philosophy. Hopelessly agnostic 
to the ultimate and real values of human existence, Kant had 
set men to tread precariously upon a scaffolding of postulates 
and myths only to crash disastrously into social and political 
chaos. Fundamentally, then, the question is whether there is 
an order of relations inherent in the nature of things to which 
we ought conform by the complete application of our best effort 
of sound reasoning and good will, together with the human 
wisdom of historical experience. 

True, Kant recognized the need and usefulness of an uni- — 
versal objective order of moral principles. That this order is a 
rejection of metaphysics, the knowledge of things through their 
postulate impersonating the unknown actual is the result of his 
ultimate causes and transcendental relations. It is the worse 
appropriation of the scholastic “ac si esset.”” Though Kant by 
his dichotomy of the noumenon and phenomenon had placed 
reality beyond our possession of it by reason, still his “ practical 
reason,’ which is more a mandatory faculty than a function of 
thought, holds fast before us the permanent illusion of the sup- 
positional objective order which he designates “a priori.” This 
pure assumption is best illustrated by his understanding of 
a purpose of nature working through the agency of men in spite 
of themselves. 


Individual men, and even whole nations, little think, while they are 
pursuing their own purposes — each in his own way and often one in 
direct opposition to another — that they are advancing unconsciously 
under the guidance of a Purpose of nature which is unknown to them, 
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and that they are toiling for the realization of an End, which even if 
it were known to them, might be regarded as of little importance.‘ 


With the Lutheran dogma of the intrinsic vitiation of human 
nature for a major and the non-intelligibility of final causality 
as a minor, Kant has sought to recompense an impotent will 
and a self-centered intellect with the highly mythical postulate 
of an order which draws forcibly into its mechanistic finality 
the chaotic actions of human beings. 


In such circumstances, there is no resource for the philosopher but, 
recognizing the fact that a rational conscious purpose cannot be sup- 
posed to determine mankind in the play of their actions as a whole, 
to try whether he cannot discover a universal purpose of nature in this 


paradoxical movement of human beings, and whether in view of this 


purpose, a history of creatures who proceed without a plan of their 
own, may nevertheless be possible according to a determinate plan of 
Nature.® 


‘Kant’s Principles of Politics, ed. and trans. by W. Hastie (Edinburgh, 
1891), p. 4. 

5 Ibid., p. 5; cf. also p..112. | 

It is a plan imposed upon nature in the same way that scientists like 
Kepler and Newton, according to Kant’s misunderstanding of the formation 
of the laws of science, resolved the operations of the physical world. 

_ According to the schoolmen it is good metaphysics for men to cooperate 
with Divine Providence who makes its plan intelligible to men. Because of 
metaphysics we share in the objective order of the universe. By the Kantian 
rejection of metaphysics, an order must be imposed to make science possible. 
Professor Cassirer correctly opposes the schoolmen’s sound intellectualism 
and moderate realism to these contradictory mental processes of Kant. 

In the very beginning of his Summa Theologica and his Summa Contra 
Gentiles, Thomas starts from the definition of Aristotle that the subject 
matter of metaphysics or “ first philosophy ” is the study of the first causes 
of things. On the other hand it would be a grave error to regard the first 
cause as the only cause. If God acts, He does not act by a mere display of 
His will but in a regular way and by intermediary causes. It is the task 
of physics to study these intermediary causes. Without an insight into the 
causae secundae, the physical world would be incomprehensible; it would 
be a constant miracle. To deny or minimize the secondary causes does not 
mean to extol the greatness and glory of God. On the contrary it detracts 


from His glory: “ Detrahere rationes proprias rebus est divinae_bonitati 


derogare.” All finite, sensible, empirical things are the creation and the 
work of God; but it is precisely for this reason that they partake in his 
perfection—that they have an order and a beauty of their own. 
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In nine propositions, Kant sets forth the historical mani- 


festations of the natural principle which deterministically seeks 


to realize its external order among men. Nature places men 
“under the most necessitous requirements” so that they may 
by her promptings to ascend “from the greatest crudeness of 


life” attain a self-development of all their powers. No, it is not 


the social nature of man that wonderfully draws men to intelli- 
gent cooperation toward the accomplishment of a greater full- 
ness of life on earth but rather a radical antagonism that 
“awakens all the powers of men.” Nature, that universal 
principle directing the universe to a predetermined order, stirs 
man out of his lethargic self-complacency by “an unsocial 
sociability.” 

Man has an inclination to socialise himself by associating with others, 
because in such a state he feels himself more than a natural man, in 
the development of his natural capacities. He has, moreover, a great 
tendency to individualise himself by isolation from others, because he 
likewise finds in himself the unsocial disposition of wishing to direct 
everything merely according to his own mind; and hence he expects 
resistance everywhere just as he knows with regard to himself that he 
is inclined on his part to resist others.® 


This Kantian concept of nature, realizing its own impersonal 
purpose in man as the divided basis for civil society, preserves” 
its irreconcilable antinomy in the policing of individual free- 
dom. Liberty becomes the legal cimcumscription of physical 
power to obtain the maximum expression of individual outward — 
development without doing violence to the outward expression 
of capabilities of other individuals. | 


*Ibid., p. 10 St. Thomas explains that individuality with its self- 
insufficiency has the natural aptitude for society whose significance is 
to help perfect human personality. As an individual, man is part of 
society; as a person whose destiny transcends the end of society — God, 
society serves man. Man is therefore social and political by nature and the 
ethical and juridical orders are essentially related. Summa Theol., I, 60, 5; 
I Il, 21, 4, ad 3. | 
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It is only in a Society which possesses the greatest liberty, and which 
consequently involves a thorough Antagonism of its members — with, 
however, the most exact determination and guarantee of the limits of 
this Liberty in order that it may coexist with the Liberty of others— 
that the highest purpose of nature which is the development of all her 
capabilities, can be attained in the case of humanity. Now Nature also 
wills that the human race shall attain through itself to this, as to all 
the other ends for which it is destined. Hence a Society in which Liberty 
under external laws may be found combined in the greatest possible 
degree with irresistible power, or a perfectly just Civil Constitution, 
is the highest natural problem prescribed to the human species. And 
this is so, because Nature can only by means of the solution and ful- 
fillment of the problem, realise her other purposes with our race. 
A certain necessity compels man, who is otherwise so greatly pre- 
possessed in favour of unlimited freedom, to enter into this state of 
coercion and restraint.’ 


Liberty is the extent of physical expression — to do as one 
pleases — permissible by law and restrained forcibly by law 
for the sake of its exercise by all. The cynical pessimism of 
Luther and Hobbes has been epitomized by Kant. “He, (Man), 
therefore requires a Master to break his self-will.” The basic 
radical individualism of Kant arrested in part by Nature pur- 
suing a universal purpose in the conflicting wills and antago- 
nisms of men is a most discouraging premise for society, liberty, 
law, authority, rights, and duties. Men are driven to society 
by armed truce; their freedom is a checked power; law a com- 
pulsion, and authority a restraining force. The radical oppo- 
sition between reason, and nature however, is not complete 
because practical reason dictated the inevitable need for the 
imposition of law.* 

Since sociability is regulated by force, in what sense does 

* Principles of Politics, p. 12. For the schoolmen, liberty is not an end in 
itself but a condition necessary for a free and meritorious choice of his 
ultimate destiny, the beatific vision. 

* St. Thomas; “law is an ordinance of reason for the common good made 


by him who has care of the Wie cae and promulgated.” Summa Theol., 
I II, 90, 4. 
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law denote justice? Justice, according to Kant, has its founda- 
tion in the regulation of order between states. Plato had as- 
sumed that the virtues of the states were the virtues of man 
written large. Kant reverses the viewpoint and finds the rela- 
tions of men within society to be the analogue of the relations 
between states. These too are activated by an “unsociable 
sociability ” through which Nature works to attain a “ condition 
of rest and security.”’® Let this block be fitted into the tensions 
of resistance and juxtaposition within the Roman arch of the 
great “International Federation” and there results freedom 
formalized and restrained by Law from being anarchic, and a 
world order is obtained.’® Kant’s supreme objective as a self- 
justifying postulate and the normative principle of human con- 
duct is world order, and states and men are moralised as they 
are processed by nature to that universal order.** 

The obligation to fit in with the pattern of universal order 


is not a moral obligation ** but a duty dictated by the categorical | 


imperative against anarchy and destruction. Morality and obli- 
gation are those legalized activities that are conducive to the 
purpose of Nature which forcibly accomplishes the unity of all 
mutual antagonisms into a harmonious order on an universal 
scale.** Order, as paramount end of international relations is 


® Principles of Politics, p. 18. 

+9 Ibid., p. 16; “ A law of equilibrium is thus discovered for the regula- 
tion of the really wholesome antagonism of contiguous States as it springs 
up out of their freedom.” 

4% Kant cannot explain order in terms of final causality because he does 
not accept as certain any knowledge of the suprasensible, nor can he specify 
what order. : 

+2 The categorical imperative is intelligible to the speculative reason only 
under certain theoretical conditions, liberty, immortality, God, which are 
postulates of the practical reason. 

** For the schoolmen, the objective order of an intelligible universe gave 
content and form to a valid and ordered cognition. Kant must impose an 
order for the sake of thought upon the phenomena which are drawn into 
unity by the categories of the understanding, and further unified by the 
three supreme postulates. 
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identified with justice, and thereby prescribes the order of 
justice of each member-society. But it is a sterile order com- 
mensurate with the maintenance of the Union as an end itself 
and “the condition sine qua non—of all other external 
duties.” ** 

Indeed there are no human rights and obligations antecedent. 
to the end of society.** 


Right, in general, may be defined as the limitation of the Freedom of 
any individual to the extent of its agreement with the freedom of all 
other public individuals, in so far as this is possible by a universal law. 
Public Right again, is the sum of the external Laws which make such a 
complete agreement of freedom in Society possible. Now as all limi- 
tation of freedom by external acts of the will of another is a mode of 
coercion or compulsion, it follows that the Civil Constitution is a rela- 
tion of free men who live under coercive Laws, without prejudicing 
their liberty otherwise in the whole of their connection with others. 
For Reason itself wills this. By ‘ Reason’ is here meant the pure innate 
law—giving Reason which gives no regard to any End that is derived 
from experience, such as are all comprehended under the general name 
of Happiness.*® 


It is apparent that not only is society solely pactitious but that 
Kant makes the preservation of society the font of obligation. 
His morality is essentially autonomous, entirely within the con- 
trivance and competence of a self-sufficient reason. There is no 
natural law discernible by reason as the basis of social relations 
and as the norm of justice for positive law. Men of themselves 
are merely “capable of rights.”’** And “at the same time fitted 
to give scope to the good-will of the ruler.” The radii of 
liberty and right are cut off by the circumference of civil order. 
Equality is the equal subjection to the prescriptions and com- 


14 Principles of Poliltics, pp. 33 ff. 

15 Ibid. These rights and duties would be inherent in a nature with 
intrinsic finality. 

Ibid., pp. 34-35. 

17 Tbid., p. 36. 
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pulsions of law. The sovereign, since he defines the content of 
justice, is declared incapable of doing wrong.’ The will of the 
sovereign is the origin of all right and the effective compulsion 
to the social conduct thus defined is the concrete assurance of 
freedom, rights, duties, and order. Kant has refined the formi- 
dable Leviathan of Hobbes into a myopic gendarme. 

Yet how is he to reconcile the inviolable primitive freedom 
of the individual with the absolute power of an impeccable 
sovereign? Kant turns to Rousseau and endeavors to breathe 
logic into the most mythical of all political notions, the general 
will. Kant identifies the purpose of the individual will with 
the authoritative expression of the general will. Since no indi- 
vidual can do wrong to himself and the will of another could 
not act upon it except wrongly, the general will by being identi- 
fied (somehow) with the individual will maintains its self- 
righteousness and incapability of doing wrong and erases the 
mutual antagonisms of individual wills: How autonomy is pre- 
served and liberty guaranteed in the total surrender of power 
to a sovereign, this is one of the leading illusions which our 
century has inherited from Kantian thought. The free choice 
of a despot is a poor and short-lived consolation as recent his- 
torical events have testified. The only condition of a rightly 
constituted civil society is the original contract which Kant 
defines as a “coalition of all the private and the particular 
wills of a people into one common and public Will, having a 
purely juridical legislation as its end.’’ *® 

The historical origin of such a pact need not be ascertained ; 
it is merely a necessary postulate of practical reason in order 
to account for the “united will of whole people.” *° Law is 
always righteous unless it discriminates against a certain class 
of people.** However, though people may protest against a 
discriminatory law, they are not judges of its justice. The 


18 Ibid., p. 38. 2° Tbid., p. 46. 
1° Ibid., p. 46. *1 [bid., p. 47. 
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sovereign-legislator alone is competent for this. People must 
obey with complete faith in the good-will of the ruler, with 
complete disregard for happiness. 

Since Kant admits no objective constant norm of what 
happiness is he rejects it as too variable to be a principle of 
legislation.”? The Kantian obsession for order and the fear of 
an apparent ad infinitum (which must constantly arise as a 
specter in the rejection of ultimate causes),—leads Kant to a 
position of complete absolutism. Not only has the individual 
surrendered his power to the sovereign in the compact but also 
forfeited all rights to exercise judgment against public au- 
thority. Nothing illustrates more sharply in Kant the sever- 
ance of the ethical and juridical orders than his prohibition to 
rebel against tyranny: 

The prohibition of them (Rebellion or insurrecfion of every degree and 
kind) is therefore absolute; so that even if the Supreme Power, or the 
Sovereign as its agent, were to violate the original contract, and thereby 
in the judgment of the subject to lose the right of making laws, yet as 
the Government has been empowered to proceed even thus tyranically, 
no right of resistance can be allowed to the subject as a power antago- 
nistic to the state. The reason of this is that in the actually existing 


Civil Constitution the people have no longer the right to determine by 
their judgment how it is to be administered.*® 


Kant strips the individual of any personal inviolable right 
against the arbitrary action of the sovereign. It is a more per- 
fect transfer of powers than the Roman Lex Regia; more com- 
plete in Kant than in Hobbes’ Leviathan. By his rejection of 
metaphysics, Kant disowned the intelligibility of human nature 
and its inherent right to strive in union with other men for 
that good which is specific to each individual and the collective 


*2 Ibid., p. 48. According to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, sensible 
motives are variant and deterministic. Consequently individual happiness 
resting on these sensible intuitions would obstruct that constant disposition 
to fulfill duty without recompense. 

Tbid., p. 50. 
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body.** It is God and immortality that makes us equal; in- 
alienable rights and duties are given us by the Author of our 
being who has destined us to self-perfection and beatitude. 
These rights and duties are the ultimate norm for the develop- 
ment of positive law” in regulation of public conduct. 

If Kant does speak of rights and duties and obligations, 
he is formulating a morality that is wholly extrinsic with no 
intrinsic virtue or rationability or necessity of its own incum- 
bent on all. Society exists for its own sake, that of order,” 
with no consideration to the pursuit of personal happiness. 
A more impersonal harmony of volitional tensions is difficult 
to invent. No ancient myth demanded so great subjection. 
With no basis for society in human nature, with no valid knowl- 
edge of an objective due order, Kant could not see, as did the 
scholastics, that in man’s social and political nature there was 
that foundation for the habitual jurisdiction inherent in 
people *” which they can never alienate and which is their right 
to oppose arbitrary action on the part of the government whose 
paramount function is to realize the genuine good of the people. 
In the light of his almost blind obedience, it is difficult to 
understand how Kantian politics could explain a representative 
system as an intelligently responsible body. 

Yet Kant insists that his sovereign is not as absolute as 
Hobbes’ and people do possess “inalienable rights” but these 
are simply reduced to a civil expression of opinion, an airing 
of differences. In view of the great faith that people must make 


Cf. for a refutation of Kant; cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I II, qq. 
94-96; De Regimine Principum, Bk. 1, ch. 1; also, Bellarmine, De Laicis, 
ch. 5; also, Suarez, Tractatus de Opere Sea Dierum, Bk, 5, ch. 77, nn. 4-12. 

*° Cf. Summa Theol., I II, qq. 94-96; II II, 52, 1; also, Summa Contra 
Gentiles, III, q. 122; and Suarez, De Legibus, Bk. 2, chs. 8, 13-15. 

26 Kant, Princinles of Politics, p. 57. 

*"-Cf. De Regimine Principum, Bk. 1, ch. 6; Bellarmine, op. cit., ch. 6 ad 


gum and ad 4um; Suarez, De Legibus, Bk. 3, chs. 2, 4; and Suarez, Defensio 
Fidei, Bk. 3, ch. 3, nn. 1-5. 
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in their sovereign’s good intentions ** Kant’s insistence on in- 
alienable rights is but a faint protestation of the people’s exer- 
cise of judgment which is too conventional for Kant to ignore 
or suppress. Now we grant that in the meeting of many expres- 
sions of force there may result equilibrium that is relatively 
durable and -promises a predefined security. 

Rights then exist in the interstices of a law whose sole task 
is in reducing the field of primitive power of freedom to a legal 
conduct that will bring harmony out of contending wills. But 
Justice and Right are emptied of any intrinsic value and simply 
describe external social relations. The ultimate value is an 
absolute sovereign. 

Kant has rationalized the Roman Lex Regia. It little matters — 
whether the Roman Emperor promulgates his beneplacitum as 
general law, or the prince of the Reformation imposes his creed 
upon his subjects, or a legitimate monarch proclaims his will 
to be the sublimation of national values, or some Jacobin of the 
Revolution identifies liberty with the despotism of Reason, or 
sixteenth-century liberalism confounds liberty with the au- 
tocracy of law;—in each instance we discern the same absolute 
executive legislator limited neither by God nor by men. 

The schoolmen, on the contrary, were governed in their 
thoughts and judgments by the objective demands of an intelli- 
gible reality. They saw that the essential limitations of men to 
attain that human perfection to which they are intrinsically 
determined by nature were wisely ordained by the Author of 
their being to that social and political interdependence and 
intelligent cooperation as a necessary normal means to man’s 
ultimate end.”° 


*° Kant, op. cit., p. 57. 

* Cf. De Regimine Principum, Bk. 1, ch. 1; De Veritate, q. 22, ad 7; 
Bellarmine, De Laicis, ch. 5; and Suarez, Tractatus de Opere Sex Dierum, 
Bk. 5, ch. 77, nn. 4-12; cf. also my work, The Historical and Juridical 
Significance of St. Augustine’s Political Thought, Ph. D. dissertation (New 
York: Fordham University, 1949). 
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The fundamental right to that personal end—of self-perfec- 
tion and happiness, was the basis for an immunity against 
arbitrary action and the ultimate norm of justice for the pre- 
scriptions of positive law. Hence the reason for a civil effective 
power to repress violations of law and coerce the refractory to 
the maintenance of the social order. Coaction is not a consti- 
tutive element of law as Kant had taught but a consequence of 
human weakness and of the positive objectives of law itself. 

Kant affirms the primacy of practical reason over the pure 
reason. For him, science and philosophy cannot attain by ab- 
straction to the essence of things. The categorical imperative 
attains to his suprasensible world. He thought to have salvaged 
from the negations of skepticism the truths of faith as postulates 
of a moral reason. We too admit with Kant that science, under- 
stood in the modern sense, reaches only to the phenomenon but 
we leave him hopelessly behind in our ecnviction that phi- 
losophy has for its object the causes of things ; that reason does 
abstract from the sensible world the intelligible profound truths 
that unite this universe in an order that is resplendent with 
the wisdom of its Creator. 

God, immortality, and liberty are valid attainments of logical 
and certain reason which by means of the principle of sufficient 
reason proceeds from the phenomenon to the noumenon. God 
and immortality are the foundations of morality; liberty is its 
condition, and duties that bind in conscience become intelli- 
gible as necessary. The human will is not the source of morality 
nor is it autonomous save in the sense that it is free from inter- 
nal coaction and necessity. The Will is attendant upon the intel- 
lect for the perception of the Good that it ought to grasp. 
Verum et bonum convertuntur. But in man the truth precedes 
the good. Not the will of the individual but God, the Author 
of our being, is the source of our morality and the supreme 
legislator of obligations. Indeed all the strength and force of 
the categorical imperative is derived from its essential relation © 
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to the Divine Will which commands that the good of our nature 
be sought above all other pursuits. 

Morality does not establish nor may it postulate but it 
presupposes as a necessary foundation an objective metaphysics. 
Thus the schoolmen affirm against Kant the primacy of specu- 
lative reason over practical reason, the necessity of metaphysics 
to account for the consciousness of duty in the spirit of man. 
By metaphysics we mean the complexity of truths whose objec- 
tivity is not problematic like the “ideas” of the Kantian dia- 
lectic, but objective by reason of intelligible evidence,—to which 
there correspond demonstratively the supreme truths in the 
light of which man must lead not only his wi csaicoss but also his 
social life. 

Truth by its very essence does not admit contradiction since 
it is the wise design of God made manifest in a universe in 
whose entirety as in each single part in harmony with their 
respective natures there presides a specific finality. This is the 
intelligible and divinely established Order in which human 
reason must discover the meaning of man’s existence and the 
transcendence of his destiny. Reality itself and not the Kantian 
‘regulative principles,” “maxims,” and “interests of reason” 
will remove “contradictions” from our mind by imposing its 
own order upon our thought and give reason in view of our 
destiny for those categorical imperatives that assure our free 
pursuit of happiness according to the law of our rational nature. 


Fordham University, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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DISCUSSION: 


The Euthydemus as a Locus of the 


Socratic Elenchus 
by Gerard Hinrichs 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to examine the Euthydemus for 
jh the light it throws on the Socratic elenchus. The Euthydemus is 
chosen for three reasons: 1) because it is one of the early “ Socratic ” 
dialogues; 2) because its greater scope and complexity enable it to ex- 
hibit the role of elenchus more adequately than is the case with other 
early dialogues having more limited literary objectives; and 3) because 
in it Plato deliberately contrasts Socratic with Sophistic elenchus, in 
order to bring out the distinctive intent, character, and results of the 
Socratic elenchus. Further light is needed to discover the nature and 
extent of the violence done to Plato’s conception of Socratic elenchus 
by a recent study’ which takes the Euthydemus as just another locus 
of elenchus. The greater frequency of the destructive use of elenchus 
so impressed the author of that study that he looked upon Socrates’ 
occasional constructive elenchus as a Platonic slanting foreign to the 
essentially negative and destructive character of elenchus and indicative 
of Plato’s gradual abandonment of it for a new method.” As a result 
he found Socrates chiefly if not exclusively remarkable for his. insin- 
eerity, his persistent hypocrisy, and his naivete in believing that he 
could improve people by antagonizing them.’ Now, this paper is not 
concerned with the problem of the historical Socrates but with the 
character of one of its ingredients, namely, Plato’s conception of the — 
Socratic elenchus. And it will seek to discover whether Plato’s con- 
ception of it in the Euthydemus entitles this dialogue to be considered 
a privileged locus for arriving at his conception. 

The Euthydemus is Plato’s farcical treatment of the pretensions of 
two Sophists, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, to teach anything impor- 
tant about the conduct of life. The treatment takes the form of a public 
exhibition, by these two eminent foreign philosophers, of their technique 


Plato’s Earlier Dialectic (Ithaca, N. 
? Robinson, ibid., pp. 19-20. 


* Ibid., pp. 8, 9, 10, 14, 18. 
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of teaching virtue. Socrates breaks into their. exhibitions twice, to show 
how a real philosophic investigation should be carried on, on the pre- 
tense that they should stop their clowning and get down to business. 
Their pupil for the occasion is Cleinias, a promising young fellow 
whose character is represented as ready to “ jell” beautifully if the 
philosophic phase of his education is handled properly, but also as 
likely to be ruined by adverse influences. It turns out that the virtue, 
excellence, or efficiency which the Sophists have to teach is the technique 
of making one’s respondent in cross examination look incompetent by 
contradicting himself in his answers. This is sophistic elenchus. It is a 
useful tool for securing a favorable verdict from a court or a favorable 
vote from an assembly without regard for the merits of one’s case or 
the public good of one’s measure. It is addressed to the limitations of 
one’s respondent and of one’s audience, and its object is to abuse and 
increase those limitations for the advantage of its user. 

What are the results of sophistic elenchus shown to be? First, it 
excites admiration and applause from the bystanders, and thereby 
attracts paying pupils. Secondly, it. confuses and humiliates young 
Cleinias, who if he were nevertheless impressed by the Sophists’ popu- 
larity sufficiently to learn their tricks, would learn nothing important 
about the conduct of life, but only a technique of winning supporters 
by confusing people. Thirdly, it brings the name of philosophy into 
disrepute with serious parents like Crito, who suspect the soundness 
and hence the well-being of a character that seeks success by deliber- 
ately baffling the search for the truth of any situation. 

The intent, the character, and the achievement of the Socratic elen- 
chus in this dialogue are altogether different. Socrates’ use of elenchus 
is preceded, accompanied, and followed up by encouragement drawn 
from considerations of the importance of the issues and of the discipline 
for his respondent’s happiness. This is true both when he addresses 
himself to Cleinias constructively, and to the two Sophists with the 
intent to discredit them as teachers. Even when he takes issue with the 
Sophists for their inept handling of Cleinias’ instruction, his elenchus 
is not inspired by the ambiguities of language, but by the inconsistencies 
they have got into by pretending to be teachers and then claiming to 
prove the impossibility of error, which, as he points out, entails the 
absence of need for teachers. 

Again, it is true that the results of both Socrates’ and the Sophists’ 
use of elenchus are negative, in the sense that young Cleinias is finally 
left even by Socrates with the impression of not knowing what he 
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thought he knew. But the results are negative in completely different 
ways: from the Sophists Cleinias learned the dead painfulness of being 
defenseless against a technique that glorifies the exploitation of ignor- 
ance for selfish purposes; from Socrates he learned the quickening 
feeling of arriving at the frontiers of knowledge after considerable 
clarification of his ideas and values, and a growing appreciation of the 
importance of the issues being investigated. | 

Closer analysis makes it even clearer that the Sophists’ and Socrates’ 


uses of elenchus are not the same either structurally or functionally, 


but only nominally, as the speech of a salesman or political candidate 
has only an apparent similarity of structure and function to the dis- 
course of a teacher. In his examination of Cleinias it is clear that 
Soerates conceives elenchus as simply criticism. As criticism it aims to 
bring to light the merits as well as the shortcomings of a position. 
Socrates is not concerned to get Cleinias to contradict himself so that 
by becoming aware of his ignorance he may become willing to learn. 
Cleinias is already willing to learn, and questioning shows that he shares 
some of Socrates’ deepest convictions. The first model which Socrates 
provides the Sophists for the “ hortatory philosophy ” shows that the 
meaning of the universal desire for happiness can be found in clarifying 
the current notions of how it is to be sought and with what it is to be 
identified. The common identification of happiness with certain posses- 
sions on the one hand, and of good fortune with the role of experts on 
the other is shown to lead to the Socratic conviction that wisdom in 
using goods intelligently is the only good and ignorance is the only evil. 
The intention, the character, and the result of this cross examination 
are wholly constructive. 7 

The question arises: But is this an example of elenchus? Obviously 
not, if elenchus is reduction to absurdity and nothing more. But if 
elenchus is conceived as cross examination calculated to bring to light 
any inconsistencies in a respondent’s opinions that are holding up his 
intellectual progress, then the present instance can hardly be denied 
the name of elenchus, for it provides Cleinias with the opportunity to 
answer as inconsistently as Thrasymachus is shown answering in the 
Republic, when he takes the position that the supreme good fortune 
consists in doing as you please and getting away with it. The fact that 
Socrates’ cross examination of Cleinias does not end in this instance 
with revealing a contradiction in Cleinias’ opinions does not mean that 
no critical exploration of his opinions has been going on. It simply 
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means that the probing has not revealed any so far. So far the boy’s 
attitude and opinions are sound. 

It is in this passage—and in others, for example, the Gorgias, where 
Socrates explicitly states the prime qualification.of a respondent who 
will be a satisfactory companion in the search for truth—that we catch 
sight of the defining character of elenchus in its function. Its aim is to 
bring to light the respondent’s real convictions; real both in the sense 
that the respondent believes them and acts on them instead of merely 
entertaining them, and in the sense that when questioning reveals their 
inadequacy or conflict, the sincere inquirer will feel driven to seek the 
. better beliefs for which he had ignorantly mistaken them. For he will 
see that his tenacity for his original convictions was really intended by 
himself for the better beliefs, and can be justified only in relation to 
them. 

If there were any doubt that the first model which Socrates provides 
the Sophists to follow is an elenchus, it should be dispelled by his later 
statement that probably he “had better exhibit once more the form” 
in which he wants them to instruct young Cleinias. If the second model, 
with its negative outcome, is an instance of elenchus, then so is the first, 
of which it is said to be a repetition; and altogether they illustrate the 
double aspect of criticism—the probing which reveals the sound phase 
of a scale of values, and the probing which reveals a deficiency in it. 

The second model, even with its unsatisfactory outcome, is largely 
constructive, for in contrast with his refutation of the Sophists, Socrates 
finds in Cleinias a congenial spirit interested more in the clarification 
than in the defense of his convictions, and willing to go where the argu- 
ment leads. The discussion starts where the first model left off: 
philosophy should be studied, and it is the acquisition of knowledge. 
The new problem is to discover what kind of knowledge philosophy 
seeks over and above the knowledges involved in the various other 
human arts. In the course of the discussion Socrates employs a trick 
to see whether he can throw the boy off the scent. He feigns a prefer- 
ence for the art of the general, to see whether Cleinias can identify it 
as an instance of making a victory and has accepted it as subordinate 
in the scale of values to properly using a victory. Cleinias makes the 
identification and is not thrown off the scent—to Crito’s huge amaze- 
ment at his sharpness of mind. This incident significantly shows that 
Cleinias is not just following the inquiry but taking active part in it. 
It is only after he has arrived at the insight that all the arts hand over 
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their findings to the dialectitian to be used by him, and that the art of 
the general is subordinate to that of the statesman, that the joint 
inquiry founders, with no conclusion about the nature of the knowl- 
edge which the statesman’s art should impart. The language in which 
Socrates reports the last stages of this second investigation emphasizes 
the community of effort and intent on the part of Socrates and Cleinias, 
in sharp contrast with the Sophists’ intent to exploit the defenselessness 
of Cleinias: 


. we cut a poor figure; we were like children after larks,... At last 
we came to the kingly art . . . and then we got into a labyrinth, and when 
we thought we were at the end, came out again at the beginning, having 
still to seek as much as ever. . .. Here obviously was the very art which 
we were seeking ... we resumed the inquiry, .. . 


In the Euthydemus, then, elenchus is represented by Plato as capable 
of being used in three different ways for three different purposes: 

1) As a word-catching game designed to win applause for its users 
by making their respondent contradict himself, in brutal disregard of 
his expectation to learn something important about the conduct of life, 
so that this expectation, by the way it is frustrated, becomes ridiculous 
in public, a..d popular applause lends prestige to the tactic of achieve- 
ing personal success by intellectual and moral skulduggery. 

2) As a reduction to absurdity of the Sophists’ pretension to be 
teachers of virtue, by showing that their exhibitions of virtue are 
intellectually trivial and unsound and morally misdirected. 

3) As a joint inquiry into convictions shared by questioner and 
respondent, on the assumption that the convictions being examined are 
approximations to the truth which the inquirers desire, and that bring- 
ing them into the open where their interrelationships may be seen will 
result in organizing them into a seale of values corresponding to the 
realities of life, to the extent that the inquirers are willing and able 
to face up to the issues. 

From this analysis, then, it seems clear that Socratic elenchus in this 
dialogue is a morally directed intellectual effort to investigate the 
soundness of a respondent’s convictions. The materials of the investi- 
gation are the convictions of the respondent. The procedure varies with 
the educability of the respondent. When the respondent shows a will- 
ingness to learn, the cross examination proceeds constructively to the 
point where his experience fails and his insight gives out. When the 
respondent is opinionated, the cross examination necessarily develops 
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destructively for it can only reveal how and where false self-esteem 
prevents further intellectual advance. Of these two moments of the 
Socratic elenchus, the constructive and the destructive, there is not a 
shred of evidence in the performance of the two Sophists. It counter- 
feits both the moral intent and the intellectual character of Socratic 
elenchus: its results are at best trivial, at worst unsound and repre- 
hensible. Socratic elenchus, then, is both destructive and constructive. 
The Sophistie technique is not elenchus. 

The sum of the matter seems to be that the Socratic elenchus is not 
purely nor even chiefly but only incidentally destructive. Essentially 
it is a method of joint inquiry employed by a morally and intellectually 
superior teacher to enable his pupil to see for himself how well his value 
judgments hang together and reflect the realities of experience. Whether 
it works out constructively or destructively depends on the educability 
of the pupil. Instances of limited educability being most common for 
a variety of reasons, Plato limited most of the early dialogues to illus- 
trations of the destructive phase. The latter provided self-sufficient 
literary objections serving sufficient philosophic purposes. The Euthy- 
demus makes it clear that the deliberate discrediting of pseudo-teachers 
was only a secondary objective to which Socrates resorted as a pro- 
_phylaxis when he could not realize his primary constructive purpose. 
It is further clear that the prophylaxis he administered was calculated 
to render sterile the exploitation of reason, and not its sound use. 

The organic conception of the two moments of elenchus in the 
Euthydemus is the all important fact that is lost sight of when these 
moments are isolated 1) from the common philosophic intent which 
they serve, 2) from the different dramatic characters to which each is 
appropriate, and 3) from the different literary objectives which deter- 
mine their employment singly or together. In view of Plato’s intent 
in this dialogue to present what is distinctive of Socratic elenchus, 
it would seem that the Euthydemus is a privileged locus for arriving 
at his conception of it, and that the organic conception developed in 
this dialogue should be made the basis of investigating its use in other 
dialogues. 7 


Tulane University, 
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REVIEW ARTICLE: 


The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer’ 
by Rudolf Allers 


HEN ERNST CASSIRER died suddenly in 1945, at the age 
W of seventy-one, he left to the philosophical world an amazingly 
long series of works to study and to appraise. He had been the most 
productive and most many-sided member of the German Neo-Kantian 
school which had grown under the influence of H. Cohen at Marburg. 
But Cassirer was much more than a faithful pupil of Cohen and a firm 
believer in the principles of Kant. His tremendous knowledge, his 
understanding of art and poetry, his grasp of cultural and historical 
movements raised him notably above the other representatives of Neo- 
Kantianism. There is hardly any aspect of contemporary mentality 
and hardly any problem of his times, to which Cassirer was not alive 
and to the study of which he did not contribute his always penetrating, 
suggestive, and enlightening ideas. 

The volume whose publication is the occasion of the present brief 
essay is one of those forming the Library of Living Philosophers. The 
general plan of this series of volumes requires that the various studies 
on a philosopher be submitted to him for reply and clarification. 
Cassirer’s death prevented his contributing such a reply. Thus, the dis- 
cussion with a living philosopher became a tribute to the dead. We 
must be grateful to the editor for having brought out this volume 
nevertheless. As a collection of individual studies it is, of course, not 
a systematic presentation nor a complete one of Cassirer’s work. But 
it is stimulating enough to suggest to the reader that he should become 
acquainted with the life-work of this man and instructive enough to 
supply some idea of what this work was like. | | 

The first part comprises a biographical study by D. Gawronsky, the 
eulogies pronounced at Columbia and Yale Universities, and personal 
recollection, by Prof. H. J. Pos of Amsterdam. The second part con- 
sists of twenty-three essays on various problems suggested by various 


1 The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer, ed. Paul A. Schilpp (Evanston, Ill: 
The Library of Living Philosophers, Northwestern University Press, 1949), 
pp- xviii + 936, with index. $6.00. 
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aspects of Cassirer’s philosophy. Since Cassirer could not reply, the 
editor has inserted the translation of an article by Cassirer, hitherto 
unpublished in English, on “Spirit and Life in Contemporary Phi- 
losophy.” The last part contains a complete bibliography up to 1946, 
a chronological list of works, and a highly useful index.” 

Cassirer is one of the not too frequent thinkers whose knowledge, 
interest and understanding range from systematic philosophy and 
epistemology to the history of philosophy and of ideas in general, 
from the analysis of scientific methodology to that of mythology, from 
the study of Einstein’s theory to that of the poems of Goethe. However 
widely apart the various topics seem to be, they form stages of a long 
- and consistent intellectual development. It may be difficult to indicate 
precisely ‘the point when Cassirer turned from the chiefly epistemo- 
logical concern, characteristic not only of Neo-Kantianism but of many 
philosophical trends of the nineteenth century, to a consideration of 
culture and the history of ideas. Though the decisive step, apparently, 
was made under the impact of the crisis of Western mentality during 
the first world war in the work Freiheit und Form (1916), one realizes, 
in retrospect, that the tendencies culminating in the three volumes of 
the Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, 1923-1929,3 were active long 
before. Perhaps, it is not without interest that Cassirer’s first work 
deals with Leibniz and that he not only supervised the edition of some 
works of Leibniz but devoted to him a study as late as 1929. In fact, 
there is a certain resemblance of the two thinkers; like Leibniz in the 
seventeenth century, Cassirer tried in the nineteenth to develop a con- 
sistent picture of the whole range of past and present problems; and 
it may well be that the study of Leibniz kindled in Cassirer the 
preoccupation with the “ symbol.” 

However, Cassirer was and remained always basically a Kantian. 
If he went beyond Kant and his modern disciples in expanding the 
“critical approach” to fields which Kantianism had not considered 


* It is impossible to report on every one of the essays. Simply to enumer- 
ate them would not be helpful. It appeared preferable to discuss some 
points of Cassirer’s thought and to refer to the respective contributions in 
this volume only incidentally. It should be noted that neither the brevity 
of reference nor the failure to mention one or the other of these articles 
implies any sort of criticism. Several of those not quoted deserve attentive 
study for their own sake and not only because they report on Cassirer’s 
ideas. 

* The main ideas of this work have been summarized by Cassirer in his 
Assay on Man (New Haven, 1944). 
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previously, it was to apply the principles of Kant to these new fields. 
“Cassirer’s general contention, according to which there can be no 
objectivity outside the contexts established by science, arts, myths, etc., 
instead of being explicitly demonstrated, constitutes his philosophical 
commitment to Kant’s viewpoint.” * : 

The reasons which led Cassirer to this commitment are, first, pre- 
cisely those of Kant himself. The “factum of science” has to be shown 
to be “ possible,” the criticism of Hume notwithstanding. For Cassirer, 
indeed, it was not only science, however much he was concerned with 
the analysis of its procedures, but any form of world-picture what- 
soever. There are, however, other considerations which seemed to render 
the Kantian standpoint necessary. Among these reasons one deserves 
attention. 


Cassirer argues, more or less, on these lines: all knowledge pre-- 


supposes that the raw material put at man’s disposal be ordered. 
Classification or any sort of order requires that that which is common 
to a multitude of data be recognized so that the notion of a class or a 
species or whatever a general name is chosen, may be formed. But com- 
parison and awareness of likenesses is feasible only if things which 
have certain features in common are grouped together. The principle 
of grouping, therefore, is antecedent to the process of classification 
and cannot be derived from the data. Hence, we need the a priori.® 

This argument, directed against traditional views, sounds rather con- 
vineing. But it rests on an erroneous assumption. It must be admitted 
that the advocates of Aristotelian or Thomistic philosophy are them- 
selves responsible for this mistaken interpretation of their views. 

As long as one maintains, as it is done in most treatises dealing with 
the problem of “abstraction” and that of the nature of forms, that 
abstraction requires the knowledge of several instances of the same 
kind, e.g. several individuals of the same species, the reasoning is 
circular and the objection of the Kantian is justified. But this com- 
monly made statement is not in accord with the professed principles. 
If, indeed, abstraction enables the mind to become cognizant of the 
substantial form, which is a reality and present in the particular, it 
follows that the abstractive process will be operative as soon as some 


“Carl H. Hamburg, “Cassirer’s Conception of Philosophy,” The Phi- 


losophy of Ernst Cassirer, pp. 72-119; p. 86. Am excellent, clear and 


readable summary. 


° Cf. I. K. Stephens, “ Cassirer’s Doctrine of the A-priori,” ibid., pp. 151- 
181. 
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individual, be it wholly new, is envisaged for the first time. One may 
concede that this intellectual knowledge of the specific form is unpre- 
cise and becomes clearer with further experience; but one has to main- 
tain that in principle the universal is known independently of the 
number of instances presented to the knower. The thesis of abstraction 
based on collection of items confuses the factual psychological event, 
as it usually occurs, with the ontological principle back of it. 

On the whole, however, it was not Cassirer’s method to discuss ques- 
tions of principle. The fundamental position he assumed he seems to 
have taken for granted insofar as he saw no other way to render account 
of the facts. His reply to objections was, indeed, chiefly reference to 
facts: that there is science, or myth, or whatever it be.® 

If the problem of. order holds a central position in all philosophies, 
it is particularly so with that of Cassirer. The whole world is the 
product of the ordering power of the subject, and the results are 
different kinds of order, according to the principles brought to bear 
on the “raw stuff” offered to the mind. The more Cassirer’s thought 
unfolded, the more clear it became that he sought to complete the work 
of Kant for all existing ways of looking at the world. Cohen had 
started on this way; but Cassirer went much farther, helped by his 
subtle understanding of things human and by his unusual sense for 
what one may call the historical climate. 

Among the great achievements of Cassirer, his three volumes Das 
Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren 
Zeit, 1906, 1907, 1920 (the publication of a fourth volume, in English 
is promised), stands out as the most detailed and most objective his- 
tory of the epistemological problem. It arouses the reader’s admiration 
not only by the enormous wealth of information and the conscientious- 
ness of analysis, but by the capacity of presenting any philosopher’s 
views, as it were, “from within.” One senses a profound and intimate 
connection between this sympathetic understanding of even a hetero- 
geneous way of speculation on one hand, and Cassirer’s emphasis on 
“relation” as the main element in our conception of the world. The 
“symbols” are primarily such of relations. 

This aspect of Cassirer’s thought come to the fore particularly in his 
book Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff, of which the English title, 
rather misleadingly, reads Substance and Function. Here, as in many 


* Cassirer’s procedure to answer objections more by referring to facts 
than by discussing principles is pointed out by several of the contributors. 
KE. g., Hamburger, ibid., p. 104. 
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other books and articles, Cassirer is concerned mainly with the con- 
ceptual framework of mathematics and science.’ The later works deal-— 
ing with “symbols” are the extension of the basic ideas, applied there 
to science, to all sides of man’s world. 

“Symbolic Forms”: this title must be understood in two senses. 
It refers, first to the various world-pictures in which man attempts to 
achieve order and therefore, to arrive at an interpretation of his world; 
and secondly, to the notion of “form” as this name is used technically 
within Kant’s philosophy, as the “categorial” system within which 
man comprises “reality.” The “fact of science” requires a legitima- 
tion by the “ Critique of Pure Reason”; but there is more than science: 
there are the myths, there is the whole system of language, the many — 
kinds of artistic and poetic production, the types of social existence. 
It was a necessary consequence of this approach that the last work of 
Cassirer is The Myth of the State (New Haven, 1946).® 

If all is taken together, studies on knowledge and science, on myths 
and all kinds of beliefs, on art and poetry, culture and society, one 
realizes that Cassirer’s work is a connected series of approaches to the 
anthropological problem. He has expressed this himself by the title he 
gave to the English summary of his philosophy of symbolic forms: 
An Essay on Man. In a way, he is true to the Kantian tradition also 
in this point. The great questions Kant asked: what can I know? 
What ought I to do? What may I hope? are some sort of program 
for a philosophical anthropology. It is, therefore, but just that the 


*It is impossible to do justice, within the frame of such a report to 
Cassirer’s studies on mathematics and science. Four of the essays are on 
this topic: F. Kaufmann, “Cassirer’s Theory of Scientific Knowledge,” 
ibid., pp. 183-214; D. Gawronsky, “ Cassirer’s Contribution to the Episte- 
mology of Physics,” pp. 215-238, dealing chiefly with the discussion on the 
theory of relativity and containing some suggestive remarks on the part of 
the author to this question; H. R. Smart, “ Cassirer’s Theory of Mathe- 
matical Concepts,” pp. 239-268, stressing Cassirer’s peculiar view as set 
over against those of Frege-Russell, Brouwer, and Hilbert; K. Lewin, 
“Cassirer’s Philosophy of Science and the Social Sciences,” pp. 269-288. 

* Because of the central place the notion of symbolic forms occupied in 
Cassirer’s philosophy, it had to be discussed in Hamburger’s essay; it is 
dealt with more specifically in the articles by R. S. Hartmann, “ Cassirer’s 
Philosophy of Symbolic Forms,” pp. 289-334; F, Leander, “ Further Prob- 
lems Suggested by the Philosophy of Symbolic Forms,” pp. 335-346; 
M. F. A. Montagu, “Cassirer on Mythological Thinking,” pp. 359-378; 
S. K. Langer, “On Cassirer’s Theory of Language,” pp. 379-400; W. M. 
Urban, “ Cassirer’s Philosophy of Language,” pp. 401-442. 
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longest of the essays is that of D. Bidney on “The Philosophical 
_ Anthropology of Ernst Cassirer and Its Significance in Relation to 
the History of Anthropological Thought.” ® 

In his Essay on Man, Cassirer quoted words by M. Scheler, written 
in 1928, to the effect that never did we know so much about man and 
remain so confused in regard to human nature. Cassirer felt these words 
to be still true in 1944. All his endeavors converge towards a compre- 
hensive philosophy of human nature. 

One may doubt whether such a philosophical anthropology can be 
achieved on the basis of “transcendental idealism.” This does not 
diminish the importance of the work Cassirer has done. Not only 
because, as St. Augustine remarks, there is no philosophy so false that 
it would not contain a goodly amount of truth. But because Cassirer’s 
| analysis of cultural phenomena is, to a large extent, independent of 
his philosophical presuppositions. One may, perhaps, venture to pre- 
dict that his studies on the history of ideas, as in the Erkenntnis- 
problem, in his work on Renaissance thinkers, his Philosophie der 
Aufklérung, together with the many factual studies on cultural phe- 
nomena, will be of lasting value, even if his epistemological conceptions 
and the metaphysics back of them will have to be abandoned. Even if 
one does not share Cassirer’s idealistic approach, his criticism of cer- 
tain naturalistic philosophies of language is bound to be of lasting value. 
So are the studies on the pathology of speech. In regard to the latter, 
one notices the coincidence of Cassirer’s approach from the angle of 
an interpretation of culture and that of Sir H. Head, K. Goldstein, 
A. Gelb, and many others who arrived at a similar notion of “ symbolic 
thought ” or of the central réle of symbols in man’s understanding of 
reality by the analysis of disturbances of speech and thought in cases 
of cerebral lesions. One speaks of coincidence. But it is, of course, 
more than that. The fact that similar, or even the same, problems arise 
in different fields is an indication of the direction into which the history 
of ideas is going to move. | 

There can be little doubt that the most urgent question of to-day is 
precisely that of philosophical anthropology, which is, after all, the 
ages-old question of mankind: what is man? If to be a contemporary 
means not simply living at this time, but to be alive to its problems 
and anguishes, Cassirer was a contemporary in an eminent sense. 

-Cassirer’s anthropology is, naturally, steeped in the general concep- 


° Ibid., pp. 465-544. 
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tion of Kantian descent. The essay by D. Bidney correctly stresses that 


Cassirer held any “substantial” or metaphysical anthropology to be | 


impossible. Indeed, within the Kantian system there can be no more 
an essential knowledge of man than of any other thing. Hence, the 
only access is that from the available empirical data, that is, the “ cul- 
tural process.” This process is possible because for man there exists 
“a new dimension of reality,” that of meanings, mediated by symbols. 


Man lives in a “symbolic universe,” but not in a universe of symbols 


which, as such, are nothing and are something only because significant 
of meanings. As Bidney puts it, “the various cultural disciplines are, 
as it were, the language of the spirit, the diverse modes of symbolic 
expression created by man in the process of interpreting his life- 
experiences.” Here, it becomes particularly visible how much wider 
this approach is than that of Kant himself. As the same writer remarks, 
one has to do, in Cassirer’s case, with the attempt to “transform the 
Critique of Pure Reason into a ‘Critique of Culture’... and to 
demonstrate that the whole of human culture may be understood as an 
historical expression of the human spirit.” 1° 

It is obviously not within the scope of this, re fragmentary 
and even sketchy, report, to deal with all sides of Cassirer’s life work, 
and so the studies dealing with art and literature can as little be con- 
sidered as those which illustrate Cassirer’s method of historical analysis 
or his conception of history. 

The work whose publication is the occasion of the nei remarks 
is not, strictly speaking, an introduction to the philosophy of Ernst 
Cassirer, but it is highly suggestive and may well arouse the interest in 
the work and the ideas of this man. It may convey something more. 
The contributors have been anxious not only to do justice to Cassirer, 
approving or criticizing, as the case may be, but also to place his 


thought into the greater context of the contemporary phase of the his-— 


tory of ideas. The article by F. Kaufmann, “ Cassirer, Neo-Kantianism, 
and Phenomenology,” tries to relate Cassirer’s philosophy to the phe- 
-nomenological studies which originated with Husserl. In other places 
one finds interesting parallels to certain views of Dewey, although 
Cassirer is far from any pragmatistic or naturalistic propensities. 


**'W. H. Werkmeister’s article, “Cassirer’s Advance beyond Neo- 
Kantianism,” ibid., pp. 758-798, contains worthwhile considerations, espe- 
cially concerning the Neo-Kantian—original or modified—approach to the 
Geisteswissenschaften, or human 
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The same question confronts any philosopher dealing with the work 
of another who belongs to a totally different “intellectual climate.” 
At first sight it would seem that the “climate” of Kantianism and that 
of scholasticism are as far apart and as opposed as that of the arctic 
and of the tropical zones. But, as soon as one passes from the regions 
of the pole into those of moderate climate, he discovers that there are 
intermediary stages. If a philosopher, for all his being a Kantian, 
goes “beyond Kant,” he cannot fail to come closer here or there to 
philosophies which may be the very opposite of his own. 

Nothing could be less adequate an attitude than that which condemns 

a limine ideas originating in a foreign intellectual climate. To assume 
such an attitude denotes as much of a lack of respect for a sincere, 
original, and stimulating thinker as it reveals an unhealthy sort of 
complacency. 
_ Fas est et ab hoste doceri. We might learn, from a study of Cassirer’s 
work, that there are problems of great relevance to which we have paid, 
perhaps, too little attention. Cassirer has shown that it is possible to 
arrive at an integrated picture of human culture and achievement on 
the philosophical basis he had chosen. Gradually, the most divergent 
aspects of human existence and culture grew together in his vision, and 
it is but natural that he saw in this result a confirmation of his funda- 
- mental standpoint. Being a follower of Kant, all modification of the 
original position notwithstanding, Cassirer was of course dedicated to 
a conception of man and his history and his achievement which is not 
at all that of positivism, pragmatism, or naturalism. The unique posi- 
tion of man in the order of being was to him an incontrovertible fact. 
This alone should be sufficient reason for taking a lively interest in his 
work. But there is more. 

The work of Cassirer not only challenges any philosophy eiadee to 
be capable of an integrated world picture to achieve on its part a simi- 
lar synthesis. Not only is such a philosophy called to rearrange the 
mass of data, to complete it, and to reinterpret it in the light of its 
principles. The work of Cassirer seems to warn us that we have, 
perhaps, failed to do justice to the Neo-Idealistic movement and that 
we have stressed the differences more than meee and considered 
not enough what may be common. 

A final appraisal of Cassirer’s philosophy would have to distinguish 
his metaphysical background—because even the denial of metaphysics 
is a metaphysical proposition—on one hand, and his conerete analysis 
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of culture on the other. While the first is justly criticized and rejected— 
incidentally also by some who are far from any scholastic concep- 


tions 11 —, the methodology of cultural analysis, as handled by Cassirer, 


and his many extremely suggestive comments on cultural problems of the 
past and the present deserve attentive and sympathetic consideration. 

No one, after having perused the essays united in this volume will 
fail to realize that to study Cassirer will be worth-while and profitable. 
However much the reader may disagree on basic points and many 
details, he cannot but feel moved by sympathy with a thoroughly human 
personality and by interest in a highly provocative thinker. 

It is unfortunate that only few of Cassirer’s works are available in 
translation. The reading, e. g., of his Essay on Man is not a substitute 
for the study of his Philosophie der symbolischen Formen. The more 
reason one has to be grateful for the publication of this volume. 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


11 See, for instance, W. C. Swabey, “Cassirer and Metaphysics,” ibid 
pp. 121-148, on a criticism from the standpoint of “ realism.” 
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From the Secretary’s Desk — 


TwENTY-FirrH ANNUAL MEETING 


S THE MATERIAL for the April issue of The New Scholasticism 
must be in the hands of the printer by February Ist to appear 
some time in April, the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting at Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, on March 27-28, 1951, will have been history 
when this April column appears. We shall hope to have the printed 
Proceedings, containing the papers read at this meeting, in the hands 
of all members by June 1, if we can secure the prompt cooperation of 
all contributors. The summary of the papers appeared in this column 
in the January issue. Our New York meeting was the first in that city 
since 1936. The large number of Catholic colleges and seminaries in 
the New York area make it a particularly good city for national con- 
ventions. We believe the papers on the general theme, The Nature of 
Man, were of a very high caliber. This volume of the Proceedings com- 
pletes our twenty-fifth year, and is a most representative one in the 
list of the Association volumes. Our appreciation is again expressed to 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, to the host colleges and 
seminaries, to the Hotel McAlpin, and particularly to the Rev. Joaquin 
Garcia, C.M., of St. John’s University, past president of the Asso- 
ciation, and the members of his Local Committee on Attendance, for 
their fine cooperation in making the meeting a success. We wish there 
would be very much more response to our general invitation to all the 
members to contribute papers for the round-table part of our meeting. 
The committee cannot say that it was overwhelmed with responses. 
Three of the sections received only one response each. The chairman 
of these sections had to seek an additional paper in each case. Two 
other sections had only two responses each, and only one section had 
three responses. Before June of this academic year, all members of the 
Association will again receive an invitation to volunteer papers for the 
round-table discussions of next year’s program. The subjects suggested 
by the committee in charge will be indicated in the invitation. As indi- 
cated, replies will be made directly to the chairman in charge of the 
section. This procedure was adopted by the Executive Council to enlist 
a wider interest of the membership generally for our annual meetings. 
We hope this second attempt will be met with much wider support. 
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GRADUATE PHILOSOPHY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 


It is notable that Canada, with a population of about one-tenth that 
of the United States of America has four prominent centers of graduate 
study in scholastic philosophy. We have reviewed the work of Toronto, 
Laval at Quebec, and Ottawa in past columns. In this issue we should 
like to acquaint the membership with the work of the faculty of phi- 
losophy at the University of Montreal. The University generally has 
twenty faculties, forty affiliated colleges and schools, twelve hundred 
professors, and fifteen thousand students. Philosophical studies at the 
University are divided into three distinct but unified sections: (a) The 
Faculty of Philosophy, with courses in theoretical philosophy based 
upon the texts of Aristotle and Aquinas; (b) the Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, which investigates the “historical sources of philosophical and 
theological doctrines and their evolution in the Middle Ages, with special 
attention given to historical methodology”; (c) the Institute of Psy- 
chology which is “ designed to form the student in the methodologies of 
modern experimental psychology. Here the goal is to show the rela- 
tionship between scientific research and the principles of the traditional 
Aristotelian and Thomistic psychology.” Each of the sections requires 
the student’s full time with a few courses common to all sections. 
Frequent contacts between the various sections “studying a traditional 
doctrine’ from manifold viewpoints create for the student a most 
favorable and stimulating atmosphere.” 

Very Rev. M. Ceslas Forest, O.P., is the Dean of the Faculty of 
Philosophy and its Institutes, and Rev. Raymond-M. Voyer, O.P., 
is Secretary. The Faculty of Philosophy is generally under the charge 
of the Dominican Fathers. 

In addition to the baccalaureate, licentiate and doctor degrees are 
given in accordance with the Apostolic Constitution, Deus Scientiarum 
Dominus. The faculty is composed of the following members: 


CORPS PROFESSORAL 
Professeurs titulaires 


T. R. P. M.-Ceslas Forest, O. P., maitre en sacrée théologie, docteur en 
sciences sociales, secrétaire de l’Académie canadienne S. Thomas 
d’Aquin. Doyen et directeur des études. Titulaire de la chaire de 
philosophie sociale 4 la Faculté des Sciences sociales. 

R. P. Raymond-M. Voyer, O.P., lecteur en sacrée théologie, diplémé 
en sciences. philosophiques (Fribourg). Secrétaire. 
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R. P. Louis-Philippe Fafard, C. 5S. V., docteur en philosophie et en 
_ théologie. Membre du Conseil et titulaire de la chaire d’Ethique. 

T. R. P. Louis Lachance, O. P., maitre en sacrée théologie, docteur en 
philosophie, membre de Visedinde canadienne-frangaise et de 
Académie canadienne 8. Thomas d’Aquin. Directeur des étudiants 
et des séminaires; professeur 4 la Faculté de Droit et a celle des 
Sciences sociales. 

R. P. Julien Péghaire, C.S8. 58. P., docteur en et en théologie. 
Bibliothécaire. Directeur de la Société de Philosophie de Montréal. 

TT. R. P. Louis—M. Régis, O. P., lecteur en sacrée théologie, docteur en 
philosophie, membre de |’Académie canadienne 8. Thomas d’Aquin. 
Membre du Conseil de la Faculté et directeur de l’Institut d’Etudes 
médiévales. 

R. P. Noél Mailloux, O. P., lecteur en sacrée théologie, docteur en phi- 
losophie, membre de la Canadian Psychological Association et de 
American Psychological Association. Membre du Conseil de la 
Faculté et directeur de l’Institut de Psychologie. 


Chargés de cours 


M. Hermas Bastien, docteur en philosophie, licencié en sciences péda- 
gogiques, membre de |’ Association des psychologues du Québec. 

M. Jules Bazin, licencié en sciences commerciales (Montréal), licencié 
és lettres (Sorbonne), diplomé de l'Institut d’Art et d’Archéologie 
de Paris. Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres et 4 l’Institut d’Etudes 

 médiévales. 

R. P. Julien Beausoleil, C. S. V., licencié en théologie et en psychologie. 
Professeur a |’Institut de Psychologie. 

Mile. Germaine Cromp, licenciée en philosophie et en sciences médiévales. 
Professeur |’Institut d’Etudes médiévales. 

M. Vianney Décarie, docteur en philosophie. Professeur 1’Institut 
d’Etudes médiévales. 

P. Albert-M. Ethier, O. P., lecteur en sacrée docteur en 
philosophie. 

M. Emile Filion, docteur en philosophie. 

R. P. Edmond Gaudron, O. F. M., docteur en philosophie. Professeur 
& l'Université Laval. 

R. P. L.—-B. Geiger, O. P., Professeur au Saulchoir, France. 

M. Damien Jasmin, docteur en philosophie et docteur en droit. Con- 
servateur de la Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice. 
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M. Paul Lacoste, Maitre-és—arts, Licencié en philosophie, Docteur de 
l'Université de Paris, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Sciences. 

R. P. Benoit Lacroix, O. P., docteur en sciences médiévales (Toronto), 
lecteur en sacrée théologie. Professeur a l'Institut d’Etudes 
médiévales. 

M. Jacques Lavigne, licencié en philosophie. 

M. Léon Lortie, B. A., licencié en sciences chimiques, docteur en sci- 
ences physiques (Paris). Professeur 4 la Faculté des Sciences. 

R. P. Norbert Luyten, O.P., Doyen de la Faculté’ des Lettres et de 
Philosophie de l’Université de Fribourg. | 

M. Lucien Martinelli, licencié en philosophie. 

M. lV’abbé Jean Milet, professeur au Collége Stanislas. 

R. P. Arcade-M. Monette, O.P., lecteur en sacrée théologie, diplomé. 
d’Etudes supérieures (Sorbonne), docteur en philosophie (Le 
Saulchoir). 

Mme Vandier Nicolas, licenciée és lettres de l'Université de Paris, 
diplémée de chinois et de japonais a l’Ecole des Langues orientales 
vivantes, ancienne éléve de l’Ecole du Louvre. 

R. P. Alphonse Sylvestre, docteur en philosophie. 

M. pa Vignaux, agrégé de philosophie (Sorbonne), directeur d’études 

& l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Sorbonne), professeur 4 1|’Institut 
médiévales. 


Professeurs émérites 


M. Vabbé Oscar Gauthier. 


The following is a list of the doctorates from 1942 to 1950: 


Angers, William: ‘ Modern Irreligion and the Problem of 
Human Happiness.” 1950. | 

Bernier, Robert, S.J.: “ L’autorité politique internationale.” 1950. 

Blanchard, Yvon: “Le Probléme de la définition de ey chez 
Aristote.” 1946. 

Cauchy, Venant: “Le Scepticisme grec, surtout d’aprés Sextus 
Empiricus.” 1947. 

Decarie, Vianney: “ Le livre I de la ‘ Physique’ d’Aristote.” 1950. 

Des Lauriers, Augustin-M.: “La théorie de la participation chez 
Plotin.” 1943. | 

Dominguez, Jose de Ercilla, S. 5 “La causalité du phantasme dans 

la philosophie de S. Thomas.” 1950. | 
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Dempsey, Pierre Jacques, 0.F.M.: “La psychologie de Jean-Paul 
Sartre.” 1949. 

Denburg, Chaim: “ Matiére et forme chez Maimonide.” 1947. 

Doran, Michel, 0. P.: “ L’ordre social temporel.” 1949. 

Gendreau, Bernard: “La certitude sa notion et son dynamisme selon 
saint Thomas d’Aquin.” 1950. : 

Gregoire, abbé Paul: “John Dewey, & la lumiére du thomiste.” 1942. 

Newbold, Thomas—More, 0. P.: “Le probléme des affections de l’Ame 
dans la Noétique d’Aristote.” 1950. 

Landry, Albert-M., O.P.: “La nature de la définition chez Aristote.” 
1943. 

Marcotte, Marcel-M., S.J.: “Le Probléme des origines dans la phi- 
losophie de Bergson.” 1945. 

Petrin, Jean C.: “ La finalité du savoir humain.” 1942. 

Ste. Suzanne des Anges, Soeur, C.S.C.: “La prudence, vertu du chef, 
selon S. Thomas.” 1947. os 

Sr. Marie de Bonsecours, S.S. A:: “La formation de l’esprit par la 
conquéte du Savoir.” 1948. 

Tessier, Fr. Hector, C.S. V.: “ L’unité de la vie morale, d’aprés 8. 
Thomas d’Aquin.” 1948. 

Walsh, J. Gérald, C.S.Sp.: “L’argument d’autorité.” 1945. 

Vanier, Paul, S.J.: “Les influences néo-platoniciennes et aristotéli- 
ciennes dans l’élaboration du concept thomiste.” 1947. 


Barbeau, Gérard-L.: “Test individuel d’intelligence. Analyse des 
item.” 31 mai 1946. ee, 

Beausoleil, Rév. Pére Julien, C.S.V.: “ Comment prévenir la délin- 
quence.” Mai 1949. | 

Bechard, Monique: “ Le chef adolescent ” (d’aprés une recherche faite 
dans le mouvement scout). 19 mai 1947. 

Chevrier, Jean-Marc: “ Prédiction de succés & la premiére année du 
cours technique.” Mai 1949. 

Dufresne, Georges: “ La profession d’avocat ” (enquéte—questionnaire). 
3 mai 1948. | 

Gauthier, Gaston: “ Essai de prédiction du succés a l’Ecole du Meuble.” 
3 mai 1948. 

Mailhiot, Claude: “ Solution scientifique et°véritablement humaine au 
probléme de l’enfance abandonnée.” 9 mai 19465. 

Moreau, Gilles-Yvon: “Test d’orientation scolaire.” 31 mai 1946. 
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Nagelberg, Léo: “An Interpretation of the Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Defense.” Mai 1947. 

Spearman, Donald: “The Adaptation, Development and Evaluation of 
an Industrial Merit Rating Plan.” 20 mai 1947. 


The doctoral dissertations are not ordinarily printed but may be 
obtained in manuscript form through inter-library loan. 


COMMENDATION OF PRroFressoR CHARLES DE KONINCK 


Our members will be interested in the following letter of commenda- 
tion which was received by Professor Charles De Koninck, Dean of the 
Faculty of Philosophy at Laval University, from Cardinal Pizzardo in 
recognition of his recent study on the Mystery of the Assumption in a 
recent issue of the Laval Theologique et Philosophique. This letter 
appeared in La Semaine Religieuse and was called to our attention by 
Rev. Dr. Remy Belleperche, 8S. J., of the University of Detroit. © 


“Professor Charles De Koninck 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy 
Laval University, Quebec 


My Dear Professor: — | 
The Right Reverend Msgr. Paul E. Leger, Rector of the Cana- 


dian Pontifical College at Rome, has very kindly given me a copy 


of your recent study, an extract from “ Laval Théologique et 
Philosophique,” Vol. V, No. 1, on the mystery of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mother of God. 

I have read with very great interest “The Person of Mary in 
the Cult of the Church and the Definability of the Assumption.” 
I have been both enlightened and impressed by it. | 

Your very interesting work, which starting with an observation 
of Aristotle, leads the mind of the man of faith to contemplation 


of the Queen of Saints in the fullness of the glory of Her Divine © 


Son, is a fresh and most excellent demonstration of the importance 
which correct and sound philosophical thinking can and should 
have for the development of theology. 
My reading of other works which you have published has already 
made me aware of the profundity and soundness of your philo- 
sophical views, fully inspired as they are by the true Catholic 
tradition. 


In saluting you as one of the authentic tiene of the 
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immortal thought of St. Thomas, I beg you to accept my hearty 
congratulations and the assurance of my sincere respect in Our 
Lord. 

J. CARDINAL P1IZZARDO, 


Congregation of Seminaries and Universities.” 


The Secretary expresses to Dr. De Koninck the congratulations of 
the membership of the Association upon the excellence of his study of 
the Assumption, and his work in behalf of Thomism in Canada and 
the United States. 


THe Worup Union or CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES 


_As our January column was taken up entirely with the summaries of 
the papers for our New York Meeting, we are somewhat behind in our 
general news. Our October issue went to press on August 1, too early 
to report on the Second General Assembly of the World Union of the 
Catholic Philosophical Societies in Rome on September 13, 1950. More 
than a thousand philosophers were present for the occasion under the 
chairmanship of Msgr. L. de Raeymaeker of Louvain. Representatives 
of philosophical societies from thirteen countries were present at the 
meeting, with corresponding membership from South Africa, Mexico, 
and Portugal. Reverend I. M. Bochenski, O. P., Secretary of the World 
Union, was re-elected for three years. The address of the Union is: 
Place G. Python 1, Fribourg, Switzerland. Our Association is a charter 
member of - Union. 


—_— OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION— 
EASTERN DIVISION 


The American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, held its 
47th Annual Meeting at Toronto on December 28-29, 1950, with the 
following papers being read: December 28, Recent Trends in Phi- 
losophy (Grace De Laguna, W. V. Quine, and William Frankena) ; 
The Modern Distemper of Philosophy (W. P. Montague, George Boaz, 
and Gilbert Ryle); The New Rationalism in Ethics (Lucius Garvin 
and John Rawls); Is There Poetic Truth? (Phillip Wheelwright and 
M. C. Beardsley) ; Presidential Address: The Common Good (President 
Arthur E, Murphy). On December 29, the following papers were read: 
One Hundred Years of Canadian Philosophy (John A. Irving and 
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C. W. Hendel); Universals and Signification (J. H. Wrendell and 
C. A. Baylis); Problems of General System Theory (L. V. Bertalanufy 
and C. G. Hempel); Leibniz and the Timaeus (Paul Schrecker and 
Grace L. Rose) ; Philosophers and Ordinary Language (R. M. Chisholm 
and Norman Malcolm); Ego and Actuality (Edmund N. Kahn and 
Glen Negley). All the papers were in the form of symposia, with three 
running simultaneously in sectional meetings each morning and after- 
noon except the first morning, when only the first here listed was given. 
Group meetings held prior to and at the time of the general meeting 
were held by the Association for Realistic Philosophy, the Peirce 
Society, and the Personalist Discussion Group. 


A NEw JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


Of making philosophical journals there seems to be no end. The 
University of Hawaii recently announced its sponsorship of Philosophy 
East and West, a journal of Oriental and comparative philosophy. 
Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, U. S. A., 


is the Editor. .The journal will be published January, April, July, 


and October. Subscription price is at $4.00 per year. The journal was 
originally proposed and planned at the East-West Philosophers Con- 
ference held at the University of Hawaii in 1949. The Conference 
papers will soon be published by the University of Hawaii Press under 
the title, Essays on East-West Philosophies: An Attempt at World 
Philosophical Synthesis. The journal, in addition to the sponsorship of 
the University of Hawaii, will have the assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation, and the Watumull Foundation. 


METAPHYSICAL Society OF AMERICA 


The second meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America was held 


on February 24, 1951 at Brinckerhoff Theater, Barnard College, with 


the following as the program: The Categorical Nature of Reality by 
Professor Paul Tillich; The Myth of Passage by Dr. Donald Williams; 
The Nature of Life by Dr. George Burch; Togetherness by Professor 
Charles Hartshorne; On Knowledge Through Connaturality by Pro- 
fessor Jacques Maritain. Those interested in membership should 
communicate with Professor Paul Weiss, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. | 
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LocaL CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


The Illinois-Indiana Conference of the Association held a meeting at 
De Paul University in Chicago on December 9, 1950, at 3:30 p.m. 
The subject of discussion was, Natural Science as a Condition and the 
Complement of Metaphysics. Discussion was led by Dr. Vincent E. 
Smith of the University of Notre Dame and Rev. Benedict W. Ashley, 
O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies. Reverend Leo R. Ward, 
C.8S. C., of the University of Notre Dame is Secretary of the Conference. 

The District of Columbia—Maryland Conference of the Association 
held three meetings during the academic year. At the first meeting on 
December 1 at Georgetown University, Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart spoke 
on the subject: Footnotes to the Thomistic Five Ways. At the second 
meeting, on January 18 at Catholic University of America, Rev. W. 

Norris Clarke, S.J., of Woodstock College spoke on: Limitation of 
Act by Potency: Aristotelian or Neo-Platonic? The March 7 meeting 
at Trinity College was addressed by Dr. Jean Rosenberg of the College 
of Notre Dame, Baltimore, on the subject: The Principle of Individua- 
tion in St. Thomas, Scotus, and Suarez. A final meeting is being planned 
for the end of April. Dr. Louis J. A. Mercier of Georgetown Uni- 
versity was re-elected Chairman, and Sister Anne Julia, 8.N.D., of 
Trinity College, Secretary. _ 

Rev. Dr. Joaquin Garcia, C. M., of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
New York, reports a number of meetings for the New York Conference 
during this academic year. We shall hope to have the details for our 
next issue. 

The North-Central Regional Conference held its annual fall meeting 
at the College of St. Benedict in St. Joseph, Minnesota. Sister Incarnata, 
O. 8S. B., of the College of St. Benedict, who was President during the 
past year, was succeeded to the presidency by Rev. George Kinsella, 
O. P., of the College of St. Theresa, Winona, Minnesota. The speaker 
was Dr. Elie Denissoff of Notre Dame who spoke on Descartes as a 
Philosopher of Scientific Methodology. A second general discussion at 
this meeting centered around the reliability of sense knowledge. 

Regional meetings were held also by the Northwest Regional Con- 
ference and by the New England Regional Conference. We shall hope 
to have the details from the secretaries of these conferences for publi- 
cation in the July issue. It is quite some time since we have heard 
from the Pacific Coast Regional Conference at San Francisco and the 
Southern Regional Conference at New Orleans, and the Pennsylvania 
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Regional Conference at Philadelphia. Will the officers please send us 
notice of programs held or prospective programs for publication in the 
next issue? | 
The University of Ottawa announces summer school courses in both 
English and French with two terms of five weeks, beginning July 2nd 
with courses in inductive logic, ancient mysticism, existentialism, medi- 
aeval philosophy, ethics, criticism, and philosophy of the inorganic. 


CuHarLes A. Hart, 


National Secretary. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Survey of Periodicals 
| Articles on Philosophy 


Angelicum, XX VII (Oct.-Dec. 1950) 4: 

L. Gillon, “ Quid de hominis beatitate naturalique desiderio videndi — 
deum sensuit Franciscus De Victoria? ”: F. held that the natural de- 
sire for beatitude arose neither from nature nor from grace, and that 
beatitude on this natural level would be imperfect. 


Bulletin de la Societe francaise de Philosophie, 43rd yr. (July- 
Sept. 1949) 3: 
G. Gusdorf, “ Le sens du sacrifice”: Sacrifice is the testimony to the 
existence of value; by the discovery of value, man makes himself what 
he is and assumes his responsibilities within the human universe. 


Cientia y Fe, V1 (July-Sept. 1950) 23: 

E. Pita, “ El existencialismo y el problema de Dios”: The principles 
which prove God’s existence cannot be discerned in a contingent. being 
which is completely de-essentialized. A. Cafferata, “Notas para una | 
teoria escolastica sobre la responsabilidad: Los elementos del acto 
libre”: Liberty requires first the reflection on one’s acts and secondly 
a norm with which one compares one’s judgments. J. Rosanas, “ Los 
principios de razén suficiente y de causalidad”: The principle of 
sufficient reason says that the reason for being is positive; the principle 
of causality is established through abstractive reflection on the idea of 


a thing that begins. 


Dialectica, TV (June 1950) 2: | 

S. Gagnebin, “En marge d’une carriére de géologue”: An appre- 
ciation of Elie Gagnebin (d.1949). EH. Gagnebin, “L’absurdité du 
-pessimisme ”: The philosophies of pessimism prosper today because 
Christian thinkers have failed to tap the potentialities of their princi- 
ples to integrate the findings of modern scholarship. E. Gagnebin, 
‘Essai sur la finalité de la nature”: Though the universalization of 
the principle of finality can be questioned, it is a necessary principle 
of method and of our representation of the universe. E. Gagnebin, 
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a “Introduction & un spectacle de Jean Cocteau.” F. Gonseth, “De 
i: Vunité du savoir”: Science prospers dialectically, uniting opposites. 
W. Rivier, “ L’apparition de la vie dans l’univers serait-elle compatible 
avec le calcul des probabilités?”: Finalism, pseudo-finalism, and 
idealism as the answer to this question are each valid under a certain 

aspect. | 


~ Divus Thomas (Fribourg), XXVIII (Dec. 1950) 4: 
M. Thiel, “ Disciplina und Inventio in der Philosophie ”: All knowl- 
edge begins with experience and must be referred to experience for — 
expression. A. Utz, “Das volkerrechtliche Postulat des Papstes”: 
As the head of a supernatural religion, the pope must be honored in 
the deliberations on natural law, and as a member of a counselling 
organization, he has a function in positive law apart from the occasions 
when, in conflicts between positive and natural law, his voice must 
be heard. 


Divus Thomas (Piacenza), LIII (July-Sept. 1950) : 

A. Perego, “ Natura e limiti del diretto al lavoro”: The right to 
work is not absolute; there is need to work out economic structures 
for the more equitable distribution of economic goods. 


Dominican Studies, I1I (Oct.-Dec. 1950) 4: 

I. Thomas, “ Objects and Things”: Moore, Whitehead, and Hart- 
mann suggest a realistic view of knowledge where knower and known 
are distinct and yet related. J. O’Meara, “ Neo-Platonism in the Con- 
version of St. Augustine”: The Platonists had convinced Augustine 
of the immateriality of God and the existence of His Word, but he 
considerably changed their views on Christ. 


Ethics, LXI (Jan. 1951) 2: 

R. Hutchins, “ The Freedom of the University”: Universities are 
independent centers of thought and should be subjected to constant 
criticism. R. McKeon, “ Philosophie Differences and the Issues of 
Freedom”: Divergent philosophies should be all so well articulated 
that their consequences in regard to the nature of freedom and its 
operation will be apparent. W. Grampp, “The Moral Hero and the 
Economic Man”: The Stoic emphasis on reason as the guide to con- 
duct is an egoism; such a spirit is carried to extremes in the modern 
. approval of material self-interest as a norm of action. 
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Franciscan Studies, X (Sept. 1950) 3: 

Dr. Zeno, “ Newman’s Psychological Discovery: The Illative Sense ”: 
Newman’s use of logical and epistemological terms, e. g., image, ‘den, 
apprehension, and even his view of logic often diverges from the 
scholastic sense of the same words. (To be cont.) D. Van den Eynde, 
“William of Saint-Thierry and the Author of the Summa Senten- 
tiarum’”’: Otho of Lucques, the probable author of the Summa bor- 
rowed from W.’s Liber de Sacramento Altaris and enables us to 
understand the Summa’s doctrine on distinctions in the Eucharist. 
H. Lio, “De elementis traditionalibus justitiae in primaeva schola 
Franciscana”: This school, making the distinction of general and 
special justice, also reaches various subdivisions of the two main 
classes; Alexander divides general from particular justice on the basis 
of common good and individual good. 


Giornale di metafisica, V (Sept.-Oct. 1950) 5: 

M. Antonelli, “ Valori e Storia”: History is the medium by which 
value becomes operative; it is the material for interiorization and 
spiritualization of individuals. 


Giornale di metafisica, V (Nov.-Dec. 1950) 6: 

P. Mesnard, “ Sur les rapports entre la philosophie et les sciences: 
la question prélable”: Philosophy should search for a new synthesis 
of contemporary empirical scholarship; the elan to accomplish this is 
the secret of philosophical intuition. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Oct. 12, 1950) 21: 


A. Lovejoy, “ Terminal and Adjectival Values”: The first are values 
_ ascribed to the ends of action, and the second are approbations or 
disapprobations of such actions or of the qualities of the agents. Ethics 
should seek the relations between normative judgments, expressing the 
desire for satisfying actions for one’s conduct, and what are evaluative 


judgments only. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Oct. 26, 1950) 22: 
W. Quine, “Identity, Ostension, and Hypotasis ”: Concepts and 
language can, in the last analysis, be judged only on pragmatic grounds. 
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The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Nov. 9, 1950) 23: 

G. Williams, “ Hedonism, Conflict, and Cruelty”: As long as there 
are ultimate conflicts, one person will be satisfied at another’s suffering ; 
love of fellow-men should inspire us to eliminate these conflicts. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Nov. 23, 1950) 24: 

I. Jenkins, “ Logical Positivism, Critical Idealism, and the Concept 
of Man”: Logical positivism and critical idealism consider man as 
detached from and unconditioned by his environment, whereas he can 
only be understood as executing necessary transactions of life-within- 
an-environment. O. Reiser, “ Brief Introduction to an Epistemology 
of Art”: Poetic comparison is based not on a realistic analogy but on 
a valuational equivalence; a statement neither of fact nor of logic, it is 
a linguistic transaction of a non-propositional character. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Dec. 7, 1950) 25: 

I. Scheffler, “ The New Dualism: Psychological and Physical Terms”: 
Up to the present, no satisfactory distinction between such terms has 
been made; philosophy should proceed on their unity, leaving any dis- 
tinctions to purely empirical inquiry. C. Crockett, “The Confusion 
over Nominalism”: N. is not connected internally with skepticism, 
subjectivism, or materialism. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Dec. 21, 1950) 26: 


W. Ashby, “ Teleology and Deontology in Ethics”: There is no dis- 
agreement among these two ethics except one of having different 
referents. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVIII (Jan. 4, 1951) 1: 

S. Cavell and A. Sesonske, “Logical Empiricism and Pragmatism 
in Ethics”: The agreement between these two views is on basic issues, 
while their differences are accidental and even sometimes apparent. — 
J. Weinberg, “ Contrary-to-Fact Conditionals”: Such sentences do not 
seriously alter our logic nor require a return to pre-Humean causality. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVIII (Jan. 18, 1951) 2: 


A. Ramsperger, “ Absolute Truth, Relative Reality, and Meaningful 
Events”: Events, referring to other events, have meaning, which is 
true if the referent exists; sentences have meaning by causing events 
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which have meaning. V. Presson, “G. E. Moore’s Theory of Sense- 
Data”: His theory is incompatible with his ‘“ common-sense principle ” 
and does not describe what we really judge. P. Carmichael, “ Esthetic 
Contrast and Contradiction”: Esthetic substance consists of spon- 
taneous process, rationalized to a point of contrast with the process 
and finally raised to intelligible form. 


The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XV (Dec. 1950) 4: 

H. Wang, “ Set-theoretical basis for real numbers.” R. Péter, 
‘“ Zusammenhang der mehrfachen und transfiniten Rekursionen.” G. 
Hasenjaeger, “Uber eine Art von Unvollstandigkeit des Pradikaten- 
kalkuls der ersten Stufe.” A. Janiczak, “ A remark concerning decida- 
bility of complete theories.” : 


Mind, LX (Jan. 1951) 237: | 

G. von Wright, “ Deontic Logic”: An outline of the formal logic of 
modes of obligation. G. Buchdahl, “Induction and Scientific Method ”: 
Solutions to the problem of induction depend on the selection of how 
the terminology of inference is to be used. G. Kirk, “Natural Change 
in Heraclitus ”: The analogy of the river does not occur in H.’s extant 
_ fragments; he stresses only the unity which obtains in apparent oppo- 
sitions. R. Peters, “ Observationalism in Psychology”: Merely col- 
lecting data does not lead to progress in science. EH. Evans, “ Notes on 
the Symbolic Process”: By semantics, it can be shown that a false 
analogy lurks in the discussions of the liar paradox. S. Kérner, 
“Ostensive Predicates”: The logie of ostensive predicates clarifies 
several philosophical issues, e. g., that the distinction of assigning such 
predicates to existing and to conceivable things cannot be made. 


Mind, LIX (Oct. 1950) 236: 

A. Turing, “ Computing Machinery and Intelligence”: In a behay- 
ioristic view of man, machines can be made to imitate him, and there is 
hope that machines will rival men in all intellectual fields. P. Geach, 
“Subject and Predicate”: Aquinas’ distinction between material and 
formal usage of words and between the two senses of the copula clari- 
fies a number of problems involved in predication. P. Wienpahl, 
“Frege’s Sinn und Bedeutung”: Objects differ as objects in so far 
as they function as signs; and the sense of a sign need not become a 
subsistent entity on F.’s premises. W. Rees, “The Theory of Sov- 
ereignty Restated”: Distinctions must be made within the theory of 
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sovereignty to prevent the identification of legal and moral sovereignty 
and to prevent the ignoring of sovereignty in an influential sense. 
F. Copleston, “ A Note on Verification”: The fundamental problem 
regarding metaphysics is the validity of metaphysical arguments. 


The Modern Schoolman, XXVIII (Nov. 1950) 1: 


P. Nash, “Giles of Rome: Auditor and Critie of St. Thomas”: 
Though a pupil of Thomas, G. misinterprets his doctrine on creation, 
differs with him on the meaning of esse, also on existent individuals 
none of which are said to form an unum simpliciter; individuality is 
determined by esse actuale. A. Chroust, “The Meaning of Some 
Quotations from St. Augustine in the ‘Summa Theologica.’ II”: St. 
Thomas adapted many quotations from A., making what originally 
were Platonic ideas compatible with an Aristotelian framework. 


The Personalist, XX XII (Jan. 1951) 1: 


The Editor, “ Studies in American Personalism. III. Later Develop- 
ments”: Today personalism as a general philosophy claims more ad- 
herents than any other system. P. Merlan, “ From Hume to Hamann”: 
Hamann found in Hume arguments for non-cognitive certainty and 
incorporated Hume’s subjective idealism. R. Hope, “Plato’s Phaedo 
on Deathlessness ”: P.’s Socrates argues to immortality from the kind 
of reality owned by, e. g., concepts and standards. C. Dwight, “‘ White- 
head the Inscrutable”: Through W.’s difficult thought, it appears that 
for him spirit is supreme. J. Pait, “The Unity of the Self”: Kierke- 
gaard opened a way that may lead to an awareness of the self’s unity. 


The Philosophical Review, LIX (Oct. 1950) 4: 

F. Solmsen, “ Tissues and the Soul”: For Empedocles, blood repre- 
sented thet perfect organization of the elements and harbored thought, 
while for Aristotle such organization was associated with blood as 
material and nutritive but not as representing the highest part of the 
soul. Anaxagoras thought of mind as a fine physical substance, while 
Plato thought it non-physical. F. Haserot, “Spinoza and the Status 
of Universals”: There are several aspects of logical universality in 
Spinoza, ranging from essences common to individuals through the 
laws of logic to the common origin of all things in a single substance. 
H. Aiken, “A Pluralistic Analysis of Aesthetic Value”: 
probably many varieties of judgment in aesthetic matters. 


There are 
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The Philosophical Review, LX (Jan. 1951) 1: 


(Eprror’s Nore: Cf. editorial in the present issue of THe New 
SCHOLASTICISM. ) 


Philosophy, XXV (Oct. 1950) 95: 

A. White, “The Nature and Status of the Study of Polities”: 
Whatever is of political interest must involve a group aspect and have 
contrary but mutually dependent tendencies. R. Cross, “ Ethical Dis- 
agreement ”: The emotive theory of ethics should not ignore “ Knowing 
how ” in conduct; it fails to include rules and prescriptions. T. Weldon, 
“ Appraisals ”: Ethical statements require the acceptance of a standard 
and the measure of how things come up to it. G. Whitrow, “On the 
Synthetic Aspect of Mathematics”: Kant’s emphasis on mathematics 
as synthetic arises from his insight into construction as part of 
mathematics. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XI (Dec. 1950) 2: 
G. Boas, “ Homage to Descartes”: D. never doubted the possibility 
of a perfect rationalism but kept such irrational elements in his system 
as the lumen naturale and innate ideas, which have become problems 
for the succeeding rationalisms. T. Cowan, “ Experimental Jurispru- 
dence and the ‘Pure Theory of Law’”: Such theory of law (e.g., 
Kant, Kelsen) provides for jurisprudence presuppositions which make 
for the formal element of scientific control in regard to law, opening 
the way for an experimental jurisprudence. S. Kérner, “On Some 
Moral and Other Concepts”: There are- moral concepts which are 
impersonal and yet admit of alternatives; there are different conceptual 
and objective levels. I. Copi, “The Inconsistency or Redundancy of 
Principia Mathematica”: With semantical notions, the Principia 
becomes inconsistent; and without them it becomes redundant. 


Philosophy of Science, XVII (Oct. 1950) 4: 

M. Levy, “Some Basic Methodological Difficulties in Social Science”: 
Five methodological difficulties are listed which are common to all 
science, and five difficulties peculiar to social science are outlined, e. g., 
the value problem, difficulties of experiment. H. Leblanc, “On Defini- 
tions ”: Definability can be subjected to syntactical and logical analysis. 
_R. Taylor, “Comments on a Mechanistic Conception of Purposeful- 
ness”: Cybernetics makes purposeful behavior ubiquitous and gives 
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purpose a meaning it does not usually have. A. Rosenblueth and 
N. Wiener, “ Purposeful and Non-Purposeful Behavior”: In various 
modes of behavior, an acting object cannot be understood apart from 
its environment; a methodological mechanism is justified in scientific 
inquiry, even that concerning man. R. Taylor, “ Purposeful and Non- 
Purposeful Behavior: A Rejoinder”: Purpose cannot be detected in 
observable behavior; cybernetics cannot account for frustrated pur- 
posiveness; and makes purpose ubiquitous. H. Wang, “On Skepticism 
about Induction ”: Future events, contrary to Will, are of concern in 
the problem of induction. F. Will, “Skepticism and the Future”: 
Predictions can be made about the future only when bolstered by some 
principle of induction. J. Phillips, “The Concept ‘ Disposition to 
Respond’ in a Behavioral Semiotic ”: Instead of this concept of dis- 
position, semiotic should speak of the actual responses in the same 
circumstances in which the sign is present. C. Morris, “ Comment on 
the Paper by Jean A. Phillips”: “ Disposition to respond ” is a satis- 
factory interpretation for a sign, since semiotic is seeking to control 
statements that some events affect behavior in the same ways that other 
events would, were these latter present. 


Philosophy of Science, XVIII (Jan. 1951) 1: 

T. Cowan, “A Postulate Set for Experimental Jurisprudence ”’: 
Such postulates are the compatibility of mechanism and teleology; the 
exclusion of a priori and unchangeable elements; the priority of experi- 
ment over experience; the character of experiment as involving control 
and hence moral choice. W. Alderson, “ A Systematic for Problems 
of Action”: The man of action should act so as to preserve the power 
to act. W. Cerf, “ Value Decisions”: Value and fact cannot be split; 
rationalism always has an irrational source. F. Hartung, “ Science as 
an Institution ”: A scientific attitude is implanted before a man realizes 
it; it is a matter of chance, e. g., family tradition; it compels the con- 
science of the scientist to act scientifically; it compels one to conform 
to certain canons in vogue. But the scientist remains rational and is 
able to arbitrate scientific claims. J. Weakland, “ Method in Cultural 
Anthropology”: The central point of such anthropology is the search 
for a pattern amid assembled facts. WN. Martin, “The Explicandum 
of the Classical Concept of Probability”: The leading idea in the 
classical concept here is “logical weight” or “degree of confirmation.” 
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Rivista critica di storia della filosofia, V (July-Sept. 1950) 3: 

V. Goldschmidt, “Sur le probléme du ‘ Systéme de Platon’”: P.’s 
philosophy can be organized about the idea of time. D. Fraccari, 
“T/impostazione antimatematica del problema della natura nella ‘ Cena 
delle Ceneri’ di G. Bruno”: In this work, Copernican astronomy 
becomes the occasion for B. to enunciate his notion of the contra- 
diction between calculating reason on the one hand and the unity of 
nature on the other. P. Facchi, “G. Windelband e il realismo dei 
valori”: W. viewed experimental knowledge as autonomous in its own 
order but subject to criticsm by philosophy; he thus veered toward 
romanticism in philosophy. G. Preti, “ Due orientamenti nell’epistemo- 
logia”: The “unity of science,” as understood by logical positivism 
is not as successful as the attempt to understand that unity historically. 


The Review of Metaphysics, 1V (Dec. 1950) 2: 

A. Griinbaum, “ Relativity and the Atomicity of Becoming”: The 
pulsational theory of becoming (James, Bergson, Whitehead, Weiss) 
is contravened by the theory of relativity, which enables the causal 


- order to become the basis of the time-order and time to be treated as 


a Cantorean continuum, thus solving Zeno’s paradoxes. I. Stearns, 
“ Time and the Timeless”: Time embraces the timeless; passage makes 
possible eternity’s entering into relations and can only be understood 
as the moving through the timeless. F. Heinemann, “ Origin and 
Repetition”: An origin may be repeated, and repetition always in- 
volves the new, i.e., the original. N. Lawrence, “Locke and White- 
head on Individual Entities”: For L. substance is what gives unity 
to qualities; for W. it is a spatio-temporal being, demarcated by an 
act of thought. Neither philosopher states the empirical foundation 
for the idea of an individual substance. J. Miller, “ Descartes’s Con- 
ceptualism”: D.’s doctrine of universals is conceptualistic and shot 
through with difficulties even for D. himself. This doctrine gets rid of 
forms in nature and prepares for Cartesian physics. 


Rivista de Filosofia (1950) 1: 

F.—J. von Rintelen, “ La idea de Dios en J. W. Goethe”: G. views 
divinity in terms of universal love and at times appears even pan- 
theistic; he changes his views several times and at last introduces a 
somewhat Christian notion of personal will of love to describe God. 
N. Derisi, “ La unidad del conocimiento humano”: The unity of diverse 
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modes of human living is explained by the body-soul union. R. Agoglia, 
“ Arte y tragedia en Aristoteles”: A. viewed artistic imitation as a 
construction of myths and laid down in his Poetics a logic of fantasy. 
E. Estiu, “ La situacion historica de Herder y las bases de su filosofia ” : 
H.’s philosophy is based on the notions of individuality, felicity, divine 
manifestations, and reason; such a method of exploring history exerted 


an enduring influence on H.’s successors. J. Maria de Estrada, “ Cono- 


cimiento poético y conocimiento filoséfico”: The philosopher explains 
and demonstrates; the poet presents a fiction imitative of reality: 
he expresses life concretely. 


Rivista di filosofia, XLI (Oct.-Dec. 1950) 4: 


R. Assunto, “ Soggettivita e pluralita”: To avoid making the ail 
ject of knowledge either singular or eidedonsl and thus lead to unsolved 
problems, recourse must be had to the Platonic secret of participation. 
R. Mondolfo, “Il metodo di Galileo e la teoria della conoscenza”’: 
G. understood only what man could produce but unlike classical phi- 
losophy he did not analogate such understanding to the workings of 
the invisible world. L. Firpo, “ Filosofia italiana e controriforma ” : 
A study of Campanella in the relation of his works to the Index. 
F. Ferrarotti, “La sociologia di Thorstein Veblen”: V. detected the 
structural contradictions of present-day society. A. Droetto (transl. 
and ed.), “ Baruch Spinoza, Della natura dell’Infinito ”: Letters XII, 
LXXX-LXXI. G. Solari, “ Natura e societa del incu ”: For. R. 
they are two distinct realities, and the mediation between the two, 
unlike in Marx, is free and spiritually conditioned. 


Revista de filosofia, IX (Apr.-June 1950) 33: 

E. Cortés, “Inmanencia y trascendencia del ser y del conocer en 
Heidegger”: H.’s first phase where immanence was emphasized has 
been succeeded by his emphasis on transcendence, which provides a dark 
revelation of being. L. Altuna, “ Cualificacién del estado estético”’: 
Aesthetic judgment is founded on contemplation and the esthetic senti- 
ment, all of which relate to an object in which splendor of good and 
perfection is manifest. J. Alcorta, “ Aspecto categorial y supracate- 
gorial del conocimiento”: Knowledge is both a process and a quality, 
and its supracategorical duane consists in its being representative. 


Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, XLII (Mar.-Apr. 1950) 2: 
G. Vecchi, “Per una interpretazione dell’estetica Kantiana. I”: 
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Kantian aesthetics is an absolute formalism, attempting to unite the 
theoretical and practical orders and indicating the direction to super- 
sensible reality. C. Calvetti, “Il fenomenismo religioso di Blaise 
Pascal”: Since P. reduces reality to the supernatural, he leaves no 
room for a metaphysics of being, and the world assumes a merely 
functional role rather than an entitative one. P. Alvarez, “ La filosofia 
della matematica in San Tommaso”: Though not writing a formal 
treatise on mathematics, St. T. had a metamathematics, like Hilbert, 
the outlines of which he indicated. G. Giorgi, “ Dalla spazio fisico alla 
materia”: Science can only describe and enumerate things, the causes 
_ of which are the subject of philosophy. 


Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, XLII (July-Aug. 1950) 4: 

S. Vanni Rovighi, “ Hegel critico di Kant”: In early works, H. 
criticized K. for a moral philosophy that lacked spontaneity, failed to 
conciliate oppositions, and was too pessimistic; later, H. returned to 
metaphysics and constructed an historicism in ethics to oppose Kantian 
“rationalism.” G. Vecchi, “Per una interpretazione dell’estetica 
Kantiana. II”: K.’s aesthetics is autonomous, as legislative or regu- 
lative, but at the same time involves mediations where all of its princi- 
ples become instruments of reason. C. Ferro, “ Cartesio e il problema 
della metafisica”: Many subsequent extremisms in metaphysics, includ- 
ing its denial, can be traced back to D. 


Revue philosophique de Louvain, XLVIII (Aug. 1950) 19: 

B. Pruche, “ Le thomisme peut-il se présenter comme ‘ Philosophie 
existentielle’?”: By opposition to existentialism, Thomism is an 
“ existentiel” philosophy, disengaging the sense of existing by refer- 
ence to the Supreme Act of Existing. H. Holstein, “ L’origine ariste- 
telicienne de la ‘tertia via’ de saint Thomas”: The argument from 
contingency is an aspect of the Aristotelian argument toward the Prime 
Mover. A. De Waelhens, “ La phenomenologie de corps”: The analyses 
of phenomenologists are leading away from a purely “ psychologistic ” 
view of sensation and toward a correct posing of the problem of the 
body’s role in man. 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 55th yr. (July-Sept. 1950) 3: 

E. Husserl, “ La crise de l’humanité européenne et la philosophie ”: 
The crisis in Europe is one of rationalism vs. naturalism; the greatest 
peril is reason’s lassitude. B. Croce, “ Historicisme pur et impur ”: 
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Philosophy is knowledge of history, where practical action constantly 


furnishes matter for new problems; history is synonymous with his-— 


torical judgment, so that philosophy becomes the union of history and 
logic. R. Caillois, “ Evidence et histoire”: What man is, history is; 
evidence is in and by history. L. Goldmann, “ Matérialisme dialectique 
et histoire de la littérature”: Sociological analysis contributes to the 
understanding of a work of art but is not the whole story. R. Ruyer, 
“ Marx et Butler ou technologisme et finalisme”: M. held that tech- 
niques determine man, while B. held that machines are produced by 
man as elaborations of his external organs, making him a “ vertebrate- 
mechanized mammal.” 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 55th yr. (Oct.-Dec. 1950) 4: 

V. Jankélévitch, “La Décadence”: Decadence is the drama of man 
transposed into nature through the medium of civilization, and it repre- 
sents the clash between old and new orders. F. Alquié, “ Descartes et 
Vimmédiat ”: Immediacy for Descartes is one of fact not of law, of a 
situation and not of being, and hence it allows for analysis. J. Moreau, 
“De quelques préjugés contre l’idéalisme”’: Idealism does not make 
the subject absolute nor does it neglect the mystery of existence, since 
it recognizes the non-being furnishing matter to concepts and thus 
reaches a transcendent and normative realm of being. R. Bertrand, 
“ Note sur le possible et son état civil”: The possible is not the incerti- 
tude of a point but the certitude of a field. J. Caussimon, “ L’intuition 
metaphysique de l’existence chez Saint-Thomas et dans |’existentialisme 
contemporain”: Thomism and contemporary existentialism differ in 
their primitive option for or against the primacy of existence; today’s 
existentialists essentialize existence. C. Ramnouz, “ Mythes et méta- 
physique”: In philosophy, myths provide through images, symbols, 
and memory-aids an analogical representation of systems of ideas. 


Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XXXIV (Oct. 
1950) 4: | 
J. Isaac, “ La notion de dialectique chez Saint Thomas”: Dialecties 


establishes in a scientific way the rules of discovery and practically 
exercises the rules in all domains. 


Revue Thomiste (1950) 1: | 
J—H. Nicolas, “ L’etre et la connaitre. I”: No idealism completely 
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avoids incorporating within itself certain elements of realism; realism 
can safeguard the value claimed by idealism for spiritual things. 


Sapientia, V (1950) 17: | 

The Editors: “Descartes o la Aventura del Angelismo.” B. Raffo- 
Magnaso, “ El método y la certidumbre en la ciencia politica”: The - 
method of moral science is compositive, classificatory (typical), and 
analytic, and the certitude in such science depends on discipline of will 
- and on experience. H. Mandroni, “ Thibon interpréte de Nietzsche ” : 
'T. shows that if God is dead, as N. says, then nothing is meaningful and 
valuable. E. Pauli, “La nueva orientacion filosofica del Brasil. I”: 
The twentieth century has witnessed a revival of Aristotelianism- 
Thomism in Brazil. C. Giacon, “El problema moral”: Chronicle of 
the fifth Congress of Christian Philosophical Studies. 


Sapientia, V (1950) 18: 

R. Jolivet, “Occidente y el Pensamiento Cristiano”: Eurasia, a 
_ product of Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, does not have its vocation in 
mechanical techniques but in the realm of Christian values. A. Vieyra, 
“ Semiologia de las ciencias especulativas ”’: On nominalistic grounds, 
science is impossible. E. Pauli, “La neuva orientacion filosofica del 
Brasil. II”: Further remarks on the recent growing influence of 
Aristotelianism-Thomism in Brazil. 


Sophia, XVIII (July-Dec. 1950) 3-4: 

G. Braga, “Galileo e il metodo degli indivisibili”: The method of 
the indivisibles in Galileo and Cavalieri foreshadows the work of 
Newton and Leibniz regarding the calculus and of Bolzano and Cantor 
regarding infinity and points up the question whether dynamism is true 
in philosophy. M. Colombu, “La dottrina delle cause occasionali in 
N. Malebranche e in G. B. Vico”: Both men were led to occasionalism 
by reflecting on God’s conservation of the world as a continuous crea- 
tion; M. in the physical world and V. in the world of human affairs 
reached like conclusions. B. Brunello, “ Intorno all’esistenzialismo ” : 
Existentialism forbids speculative activity and moral meanings in life 
and is too negative. A. Dell’Oro, “Formule esplicative e formule 
operative nella scienza attuale”: Some physical theories are explica- 
tive, e.g., general and restricted relativity; some formulae, however, 
are only operative, like E = mc*.. R. Mondini, “ Interpretazione del 
carattere degli italiani.” 
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Scholastik, XXV (1950) 2: 

J. Lotz, “ Zum Wesen der Existenzphilosophie ”: Existentialism sees 
existence as determined by freedom and transcendence; its method is 
analysis of existence. A. Mitterer, “Grundformen der Ursachlichkeit ” : 
Causality may be executive (e. g., productive) ; reactive (e. g., involving 
action and reaction) ; or consecutive (e. g., Humean sequence) ; which 
is the most general of these causalities should be investigated further. 
O. Semmelroth, “Gdottes iiberwesentliche Einheit”: The pseudo- 
Areopagitive envisioned a “ celestial hierarchy” which is understood 
by analogy to light. 


Scholastik, XXV (1950) 3: 

F. Sladeczek, “ Die spekulative Auffassung vom Wesen der Einheit 
in ihrer Auswirkung auf Philosophie und Theologie (mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der aristotelischen Auffassung)”: Unity can be under- 
stood through actual relations or by analogy to them in such a way 
that the relations involve no tertium quid. O. Semmelroth, “ Gottes- 
geeinte Vielheit ”: According to the pseudo-Areopagite, God is Pronoia 
and Eros and creatures are analogies of both. 


Scholastik, XXV (1950) 4: | 

A. Pechhacker, “ Zur Begriindung des Kausalprinzips ”: Causality 
is established as a principle by reflecting that something can only come 
from what is not absolute nothing and then by clashing this idea 
against the notion of nothing. W. Brugger, “ Das Ziel des Menschen 
und das Verlangen nach der Gottesschau”: The desire of God is not 
natural to man in the strict sense of “natural”; however, there is a 
longing in man requiring both the natural and supernatural to be 
explained. 


The Thomist, XIII (Oct. 1950) 4: 

J. Delos, “ The Dialectics of War and Peace. II”: Such dialectics 
is not in the natural law but of sociological and historical origins; 
the unity of the world conscience is shown through civilized society’s 
respect for the common good and in each individual’s understanding of 
the total common good. 
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Man’s Freedom. By Paul Weiss. New Haven: Yale University 


A work that defends human nature, human freedom, inalienable 
rights of man, and an absolute standard of morality, ought to receive 
a sympathetic hearing from scholastic philosophers. When we examine, 
however, the route by which Dr. Weiss has reached these irreproach- 
able positions in Man’s Freedom, we cannot help feeling a few 
misgivings. | 3 

Freedom for Dr. Weiss is fundamentally the same as ability, and 
ability means the power or capacity of objects to act and express 
themselves in their characteristic ways (28). This is freedom in a 
static sense, and in this sense it is divided into native and conditional 
freedom. Native freedom “comprises all those capacities which belong 
to a being because of the nature and structure it has” (28). “It covers 
all that a being could possibly do or become” (ibid.). Granting the 
equivalence of freedom with ability, it is easy to see how everything is 
free. Fishes are free to live in water; birds are free to fly. This free- 
dom is limited by the nature in which the ability resides; hence, cats 


are free in ways dogs are not, and conversely (29). Because not even 


God has unlimited capacities, He has a limited native freedom, since 
He is unable to swim or to fly, to eat or to walk, to learn or to 
write (28). 

As a corollary of this equivalence of native freedom with ability we 
find that every being, animate or inanimate, has rights. “ Because all 
beings have a native freedom, all have natural rights” (31). Moreover, 
any interference with the rights of any being, and reduction in values 
anywhere, is always absolutely speaking wrong. “It is because each 
being has a natural right to be the kind of thing it is and not some 
other that it is wrong to destroy it—and conversely. Because it exists, 
it has a right to exist ...” (30). Certain startling conclusions flow 
from this premise. “It is impossible to avoid doing some wrong” (112). 
Every act reduces value, and to this extent it is wrong. “No matter 
how desirable the destruction, mutilation, or modification of others may 
be, the loss of value which they involve is always wrong” (30). To 
hunt for need as well as to hunt for pleasure are both wrong (ibid.). 
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What we can and must do is to be on the alert to keep wrongs to a 
minimum (112). Furthermore, “we have a duty to do whatever is the 
best possible thing in the circumstances” (113). One cannot help won- 
dering why, if we cannot avoid doing wrong anyway, and if we do 
wrong even in doing the best possible thing. 

Besides native freedom, all beings have a conditional freedom, which 
means the possibility of the exercise of some portion of native freedom 
(32). All men, for instance, have the native freedom to eat, which 
involves the wrong of destroying food (“ Man has no absolute right to 
vivisect or eat animals, to destroy natural beauties, to waste material 
or even to make excellent use of it” [31]). Conditional freedom to 
eat means the ability to eat food that is here and now present, and not 
just the ability to eat (32). 

The freedom that specifically characterizes man is freedom of prefer- 
ence, which makes him a responsible being. According to Dr. Weiss, 
we are always faced with alternatives that appeal to us more or less, 


but never equally (64). Then “we necessarily select the alternative _ 


which appeals most” (64). Does this mean that we cannot select any 
other alternative? No, because we can add freely to the appeal which 
an alternative initially possesses; we can increase its appeal (65). We 
increase its appeal until a point is reached at which we have to select 
it, since it has the greatest appeal. Hence, the alternative actually pre- 
ferred is one which compels. This alternative has in itself an ingredient 
appeal and a derived appeal from the increase we have given it. The 
result is that the alternative with the greatest total appeal is necessarily 
chosen. Yet we remain free and responsible, since it is always up to 
us freely to determine just which alternative is to be made the most 
appealing goal (63-69). 
This latest version of delectatio victrix seems to be just as subversive 
of genuine freedom of choice as its Jansenistic predecessor. To say 
that “the alternative with the greatest total appeal is necessarily 
chosen” puts into the object a determining influence which is difficult 
to reconcile with genuine freedom of exercise. The will by nature tends 
necessarily towards the good in general as its end. It always remains 
free in regard to the choice of means leading to this end. Even if we 
were able to increase the appeal of an object to such an extent that it 
exerted a compelling influence on the will, this influence would be identi- 
fied with the necessary tendency of the will towards its end; it would 
leave its freedom of choice intact. No object, however, seen in this life 
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measures up to all the requirements of the good, and we are not able 
to make it so. According to Dr. Weiss’ explanation, before the choice 
of an alternative is made we are free to add to its appeal, until we 
maximize it. Once we make the appeal maximal, we forthwith lose our 
freedom. We are not free to reject an alternative that appeals the most. 
What is lacking in Dr. Weiss’ explanation is a metaphysics of the will 
that will preserve its freedom of choice even though it is rooted in 
natural necessity. Instead we are given a psychological analysis that 
destroys freedom of choice by attributing to man the impossible feat of 
making an object so appealing that he is compelled to select it in prefer- 
ence to others whose appeal is not so great. This is determinism in the 
act of choice itself. | 

The summum bonum and absolute standard of right and wrong for 
Dr. Weiss is not pleasure, nor happiness, nor order, but the universe 
perfected (199). Such a cosmos does not now exist, but it is an ideal 
that enables us to judge what is good and bad, right and wrong, virtu- 
ous and vicious (ibid.). With his disconcerting imprecision in the use 

_ of terms Dr. Weiss does not hesitate to speak of an infinite obligation 
of man: “Even if one gave up all he owned, he would still be guilty 
of failing to fulfill an infinite obligation to do good everywhere” (250). 
The conelusion follows: “ Not necessarily wicked, each man is neces- 
sarily guilty, humanly evil, one who fails to will all that ought to be 
willed” (ibid.). Even a lack of knowledge on man’s part of what good 
and evil are does not remove his guilt (262). 

The author tells us that evils such as pain, suffering, sorrow, death, 
disease, or injury are not ontologically necessary, since the universe 
could continue even though they were absent (239). Yet on p. 247 
he assures us: “ The universe is good only because there are evils in it. 
Evil is ontologically necessary, necessary to make a universe be.” 
On p. 246 we are told that the universe is “the best possible, not in 
the sense that there are many possible universes of which this is the 
best but in the sense that no better is possible.” Then, on the next 
page (247), we read: “ Because the universe contains two improvable 
goods the present and the future —it is far from being the best 
possible.” 

It is unfortunate that an author who finds necessary guilt and evil 
in human beings everywhere should caricature traditional Christianity 
as if in its teaching on God the creator it denies to creatures any 
intrinsic value (184). Most serious of all is the polemic against God 
and religion that runs throughout the book. Lacking in a sense of the 
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analogy of terms, he finds a univocal, and consequently an anthropo- 
morphic, love ascribed to God by theologians, which he rejects (301, 
305). God for Dr. Weiss has not a very complimentary part to play 
in the field of ethics: “God is an ethical vanishing point, necessary 
only to the degree that obligations are beyond the hope of fulfillment. ... 


He may prove to be, for ethics, an unnecessary hypothesis, since we 


have no need of Him except at the point where all human power, 
present and future, fails. ... ‘God’ is for the ethical man not the 
name of a being who does work; He is the name of that reserve, that 
residue which might be left over after all other agencies have been 
employed” (261). “We have no right to say that God functions as 
an ethical agent, that he perfects anything” (ibid). 

Yet, on the same page, after assuring us that man has no need of 
God, Dr. Weiss does not hesitate to state that man “has an infinite 


task and is guilty if he does not complete it, whether this be because — 


there are no instruments available or because he does not get all the 
help he needs.... Man is perpetually guilty because he has an infinite 
obligation and a finite power.... Nor could any God wash that guilt 
away. His guilt is not a consequence of sin but of the fact that he 
owes it to himself and others to be perfect, and this obligation he can 
never entirely fulfill” (261-262). 

If Dr. Weiss is using the terms obligation and guilt in their proper, 
moral sense, he is presenting us with an ethics that is irrational and 
inhuman. No man can have an infinite obligation, nor can he be guilty 
if he does not complete an impossible task. To assert that he has such 
an obligation and necessary guilt can lead only to pessimism and 
despair. 

Wituiam R. O’Connor. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y. 


St. Thomas and the World State. By Robert M. Hutchins. 
Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1949. Pp. 53. 
$1.50. 

The purpose of this study is to show that the teaching of St. Thomas 


on law and politics “leads irresistibly in our day to world law, world 
government, and a world state.” 


Summary of the book: 3 
1. Aristotle had said that the state is a perfect society, i.e., unlike 
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the family group and village community which it embraced, the city- 
state was a society possessing within itself and independently of others, 
the means of realizing its end of satisfying man’s needs. 

2. St. Thomas built this Aristotelian concept of a perfect community 
into a complete political theory. A cardinal point stressed by Aquinas 
is that peace is one of man’s most essential needs. Consequently, only 
that society which of itself can establish and preserve peace is a perfect 

community. Since a city cannot do so, it is not perfectly self-sufficing. 
There is need of a kingdom to secure this great good of peace. 

3. Indeed there is a community of the whole world which includes 
even the community of a kingdom. St. Thomas does not expressly set 
down his ideas on what the nature of the political organization of this 
world community should be, if it were ever found necessary to reduce | 4 
it to a system. Mr. Hutchins, however, is of the opinion that it follows . 
from Aquinas’ doctrine that the positive law is a necessary supplement 
to the natural law and implies coercive power to enforce the law of 
nature. It is evident, therefore, the author argues, that the political 
organization of the world state “ would require positive law on a world 
scale. It would require legislative, judicial, and executive organs to 
adopt, declare, and enforce the positive law of the world.” 


4. In a world already made one by fear and by modern means of 
communication, the present-day grasping for power and territory, 
unless controlled, will lead inevitably to a war in which there will be no 
adequate means of defense. The principles of St. Thomas demand a 
world state because today it alone can be a perfect society capable of 
effective control and its resulting peace. 

5. Catholics can make a very definite contribution to the formation 
of a type of world state which would not be contrary to Catholie doc- 
trine or tradition, that is, a world state in the form of a federal govern- 
ment which would come into existence by free consent and not by 
conquest. | 


Criticism of the book: 

There is no gainsaying the fact that we live in critical times. It is 
evident that we must do something. But that something must be the 3 
right thing. 

In discussing the question of peace, it is important of course to avoid | 
an over-simplification of the problems involved. A world state would 

indeed exclude all fear of attack from without, for the very good reason 
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that potential aggressor states would be non-existent. But unless other- 
wise justified, this easy solution of the question of international peace 
would be similar to advocating universal sterilization so as to banish 
all poverty and disease by handily eliminating all future men. 

St. Thomas gives us his analysis of the notion of peace in his Summa 
Theologica (II II, q. 29). For him, peace implies something more than 
a mere absence of war or security from an enemy’s attack. This is only 
external peace. There is another, more fundamental peace which con- 
sists of a twofold union, both of which unions are direct effects of 
charity. St. Thomas says: “ The first [union is effected by charity] 
in so far as man loves God with his whole heart, by referring all things 
to Him ... the second, in so far as we love our neighbor as ourselves, 
the result being that we wish to fulfill our neighbor’s will as though it 
were our own.” This internal peace then is a unity which results from 
charity. It consists in an ordering of all things to God, the final End 
of human life, and in the willing of what our neighbor wills . . . both 
of which flow from charity, that is, from love of God, and from that 
love of neighbor which has its roots in love of God. As Aquinas esc 
expresses it, “ peace is the proper effect of charity.” _ 

It seems evident that this basic principle of the Angelic Doctor 
necessarily leads to the conclusion that nations are not going to find 
peace, they are not going to better their admittedly precarious lot by 
submitting themselves to a world government which would reject, or 
would be too lacking in moral courage to admit, the true nature of God, 
of man, and of man’s relationship to his God and his neighbor. In very 
short order and by a logical necessity, a Godless world state would set 
itself up as man’s final end. It would thus become the source of man’s 
rights and the sole arbiter of when these rights would begin and when 
they would cease. The effects of entering such a world government 
would be immeasurably worse than the results of any atomic war. There 
are some things more precious than life. There are many things worse 
than death. 

From St. Thomas’ doctrine on peace it also follows that not even 
that “ well ordered concord,” which is included in the notion of peace, 
could exist in such a world state. Concord merely implies a union of 
_ wills among various persons. It can be found not only among good 
men but among the wicked as well, or when righteous men are forced 
by fear of evil into a union with wicked men. Peace, on the other hand, 
connotes union with God and neighbor which results from love, and 
hence true peace and the “well ordered concord ” | it includes, 
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cannot exist among the wicked because they are not united to God 
in love. 

It is true, as the author points out, that the world has already been 
made one by modern means of transportation and communication and 
by fear of an atomic war. The world, however, is very far from being 
united in recognizing those essential principles without which we cannot 
reasonably hope for unity and peace within a world state. Aquinas 
regarded the whole world as a community. But for him the unity of 
this community consists in oneness of origin from the same God; in 
oneness of nature; in oneness of subjection to the same natural and 
divine laws; in oneness of end which is union with God to Whom all 
things in this life are to be referred. To strive for unity and peace 
without effective, general acceptance of these absolute principles, can 
only result in the suppression of all principles to the level of the worst 
common denominator. This is exactly what is happening in the United 
Nations which is unanimously united only when there is question of 
excluding any mention of God and the law of nature (the foundation 
_of all rights and duties) from its declarations and decisions. The United 
Nations does indeed speak bravely of man’s “inherent dignity” and 
“inalienable rights”; but any organization or state which excludes 
God, rejects by that very fact any reasonable basis for man’s dignity 
and rights. 

No matter what world conditions may be at any particular time in 
history, the human race always has been and always will be one society 
under God, ruled by the natural and divine laws. Even though no civil 
society or state existed, the common good of humanity would have to 
be protected. The good of individual nations must be subordinated to 
the common good of all humanity. But if the godless spirit of the 
United Nations is any indication of what we may expect in the way of 
world government today, then neither humanity nor individual states 
nor individ would derive peace or any other true benefit from such 
an organization. St. Thomas would certainly not favor a world state in 
which basic principles and their resulting freedoms and rights would 
not be protected, and one would have to be an incurable optimist to feel 
any assurance that these principles and rights would be safeguarded in 
a union with nations which either deny God or are too weak to acknowl- 
edge Him. Although there is nothing in Catholic doctrine which is con- 
trary to the concept of a world federal government freely entered into, 
one cannot but wonder just how long freedom would endure once the 
nations freely entered such a state. Who would be the actual rulers in 
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any world state today? When the United States of America came into 
existence, the founding fathers were proud to acknowledge their depend- 
ence upon their Creator; they appealed to “the Laws of Nature and 
of Nature’s God.” The leaders of extant states are not so minded. 

Mr. Hutchins appeals to Catholics to take an active part in the move- 
ment for world government, pointing out that they have something 
worth while to offer. Catholics should indeed interest themselves in the 
problem of peace and a possible world government because they can 
offer the world the concept of unity in that true peace which is based 
upon charity. They must insist upon the recognition of God as the 
beginning and end of all men and nations; upon the existence of natural 
and divine laws which form the basis of all rights and duties and are 
the foundation of all positive law whether national or international. 
Catholics must insist that there can be no hope of peace or well ordered 
concord between nations unless these fundamental truths are recognized 
and protected, and that no nation would be morally justified in sub- 
mitting its citizens to the effective control of an organization which did 
not endorse these truths and in which there would be no moral certitude 
that the rights implied by these truths would be guaranteed. 


JoHN A. O. P. 
Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Evolution and Philosophy. By G. H. Duggan, S. M. Wellington, 
New Zealand: A. H. and A. W. Read, 1949. Pp. 227 with 
index. Price 12/6. 


Father Duggan’s book, after an introduction, is divided into three 
parts, entitled, respectively, “ The Nature of Reality,” “The Origin of 
Life” and “ The Origin of Diversity in the Plant and: Animal King- 
doms.” Its conclusions may best be summed up in the author’s words: 


As the evidence stands at present, the only probable hypothesis is some 
form of Moderate Evolutionism. There seems to have been a good deal of 
diversification within the limits of the genera and families, and it is even 
possible that certain families belonging to a common order .. . have arisen 
from a common stock. The probability that orders belonging to the same 
class have arisen from a common stock is nil, and the same is to be said 
of the classes and the phyla (pp. 206-207). : 
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Father Duggan’s defense of this thesis is found in Part III of his 
book and is based entirely upon scientific evidence drawn chiefly from 
palaeontology but also from all other relevant parts of biological 
science. His presentation of the evidence is clear, illuminating and, 
it seems to this reviewer, convincing. The scientific argument of Part 
III is quite independent of the philosophical arguments presented in 
Parts I and II; and this is fortunate, because these two sections of the 
book are less satisfactory. 

Part I, covering only 40 pages, deals with the whole philosophical 
problem of naturalistic evolutionism and creationism. The argument 
proceeds through a critique of, first, anti-metaphysical philosophies 
(Hume and Kant) and, second, evolutionistic philosophies (Bergson, 
Haeckel, Hegel, Marx), to a positive presentation of the proofs of 
God’s existence and of creation. Though clearly written, the treatment 
of necessity suffers from its brevity. Demonstration is not found where 
it is expected, and the primary principles upon which the argument 
depends are introduced in such a manner as to suggest that the author 
is not fully aware that it is just these principles which today are under 
heaviest attack. The proofs of God’s existence are put forward as 
being those of the Summa Theologica, but are not quite that. 

Part II covers 25 pages. Father Duggan gives a convincing account 
of the irreducible differences between living and non-living bodies, and 
the traditional though still convincing defense of the essential differ- 
ences dividing the three kingdoms of living bodies, plants, animals and 
men. Then he takes up the question of the origin of life and of its 
three grades. He argues that each grade of life of necessity had its 
origin from a direct act of God. His argument does not seem demon- 
strative, though he intends it to be so. Rejecting “spontaneous 
generation,” which he equates with “fortuitous concourse of atoms,” 
as being counter to the principle of causality, he then affirms “ direct 
divine action ” as the only alternative source of life and its three grades. 
But he does not define what he means by direct divine action. He says 
that he does not mean creative action, since God formed each grade of 
living being from already existing matter. It would seem, then, that by 
the use of the term “ direct,” Father Duggan means that God in pro- 
ducing living things on the earth used material causes but no instru- 
mental efficient causes. If this is his.conclusion, he fails to demonstrate it. 

As stated above, Part III, “ The Origin of Diversity in the Plant 
and Animal Kingdoms,” is in fact quite independent of the first two 
parts. It is longer than both of them combined and a good deal better 
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and more useful. There is (by the nature of the case, I think) no ques- 
tion of demonstration here, but a weighing of probabilities. Father 
Duggan shows, both by presenting the evidence and by quoting eminent 
evolutionists, that there is no evidence for the theory of extreme, that is, 
monophyletic evolutionism and a very great deal of strong evidence 
against it. This situation, presented so clearly by Father Duggan, 
will, I think, surprise many lay readers, though presumably biologists 
are acquainted with it. The author also rejects as incompatible with 
the evidence, the doctrine of Fixism, which allows of no evolution even 
among genera and families, and reaches the conclusion quoted at the 
beginning of this review. 

Readers seeking a philosophical analysis of the true causes of evo- 
lution, even the limited evolution allowed by Father Duggan, will not 
find it in Evolution and Philosophy. But anyone interested in a clear 
summary and a balanced evaluation of the available evidence on the 
biological problem of evolution should find this book very useful. 


BroTHER BENIGNUS oF Jesus, F.S.C. 
St. Mary’s College, 
St. Mary’s, California. 


The Illusion of Immortality. By Corliss Lamont. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xvi + 316, with index. $3.95. 


This is the second edition of a work which first appeared in 1934. 
The new edition contains an introduction, highly laudatory of course, 
by John Dewey. In the original edition the author justifies his study 
on the ground that while, as he admits, ninety-five per cent of the 
writings of the field presents the case for immortality “there are few, 
even in the literature of anti-religion, that concentrate on giving the 
case against it. Those who think that this life is all rarely take the 
time or trouble to say why. But the matter is important enough to 
warrant a careful statement.” We hardly think this self-praise is 
justified even after Lamont has omitted, as he himself says, a good deal 
that seemed to him to be weak, irrelevant or overstated in the first 
edition. In our opinion there seems to be abundance of this latter still 


present in his latest effort. | | 

For Lamont the importance of the problem at the outset is indicated 
in its effect upon the answers given to all other philosophical problems, 
particularly that of the existence of God, according as we hold for or 
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against personal survival. The latter, it is insisted, means definite 
survival of body as well as soul. In fact, it is claimed that historically 
immortality always means survival of body as well as soul, even though 
the character of the future state changes in the course of time from a 
gloomy abode among ancient and primitive people to the glorified 
body of Christian resurrection and finally the rather nebulous notions 
as regards the body in the teaching of present-day Portestant divines, 
a number of whom are quoted. 

The real case against immortality for Lamont is found in the verdict 
of science. Biology, psychology and medicine are made to give their 
testimony as in opposition. The argument is quite simple. Body and 
mind, or personality as Lamont seems confusedly to call the latter, go 
hand in hand in their activities. Therefore, they are really identical. 
_A strictly monistic position is alone tenable. He quotes with entire 
approval from Randall’s Religion and the Modern World: “‘ There is 
no room for an immortal spirit in man’s frame that can leave its 
earthly habitation to dwell in any heavenly habitation beyond the limits 
of Space-Time. ... It is not that any scientific faith could conceivably 
disprove such possibilities; it is rather that it makes them irrelevant. 
The man who thinks in terms of modern psychology simply does not 
- entertain the notion of an immortal soul; it does not figure among his 
concepts’ ” (p. 129). Here is scientism in its extreme form. It is all 
as simple as that. The sciences do not consider an immortal soul. 
Therefore it does not exist. Two things which go together are necessarily 
one and identical. A dualism is ridiculous. Indeed as Lamont observets, 
“ Reason at its best and most successful is synonymous with modern 
scientific method. ... Testifying always and everywhere to the union, 
one and inseparable, between the personality and the body, the monistie 
view stands today as one of the greatest achievements in the history of. 
ideas” (p. 131). Rather generously, however, the author admits that 
“Implicit in this monistic psychology is a denial, if not a disproof, of 
human immortality ” (ibid.). It is readily admitted that a monistic 
psychology is frequently a denial of immortality, but it is something 
‘new in supposedly serious thinking to have denials raised to the status 
of disproof as Lamont really proceeds to think in the balance of his 
study. He appears to think that a simple denial is all that is necessary. 
He must realize, however, that what is gratuitously denied may be quite 
legitimately affirmed in the same manner. 7 

Nor is Lamont more successful in his review of the so-called failure 
of evidence and arguments for immortality. They are certainly given 
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short shrift. The empirical evidence considered is primarily that drawn 
from the resurrection of Jesus Christ. “Here the usual threadbare attacks 
upon the historicity of a literal resurrection are repeated. Modern 
science is able to give other explanations, and that destroys the historical 
fact. “In any case,” says Lamont, “ David Hume’s classic formula 
for testing miracles is decidedly applicable to the alleged rising of the 
dead Jesus: ‘No testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle unless 
the testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endeavors to establish.’” (p. 154). 
This, to say the least, is putting the obviously sensible elements involved 
in a miracle at an entirely impossible disadvantage. Hence miracles 
are ruled out as impossible before any investigation of them takes place. 
Lamont does not even attempt to consider any element of the Biblical 
evidence. That would undoubtedly be too embarrassing to his precon- 
ceived position. Lamont claims that the resurrection of Jesus in any 
ease would have no real bearing on the case of ordinary mortals because 
Jesus is supposed to be the Son of God. Lamont seems to forget that 
this risen Son of God “in one sense God” has very specifically stated: 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life. He that believeth in me, although 
he be dead, shall live,” and that Jesus very definitely prophesied His 
own Resurrection as evidence of His divinity, not merely “in one 
sense,” but absolutely. | 

We hold no particular brief for the so-called spiritism evidence. 
But we do not think the fact that one does not like the kind of a here- 
after presented by this group is ad rem. That this evidence could 
be explained by telepathy, in some way Lamont does not explain, is 
proposed. At the same time he insists that the very proposed expla- 
nation does not have the blessing of science. This is verily an extremely 
subtle type of alternative. Vivid personal experience of the living in 
the presence of the sudden death of very dear relatives or friends is 
explained more as by-products of shock. Incidentally Lamont fails 
to understand the force of the widespread belief in immortality at all 
times and in all degrees of cultures. He seems to think this belief is 
in exactly the same category as the “fairly universal belief in the 
flatness of the earth” (p. 165). We had thought that anyone who had 
evidence of the slightest knowledge of this phase of the question was 
aware of the very great divergence between these two beliefs. The whole 
foree of such evidence from widespread belief in such notions as im- 
mortality and the existence of God lies precisely in the fact that the 
latter are definitely contrary to sense experience and hence entirely dif- 
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ferent from beliefs widely prevailing for a time only which are based on 
sense experience. Hence one must of necessity conclude that these two 
unique beliefs are based upon intellectual rather than sense preception. 
Men do not appear (to the sense) to survive death and yet, as Lamont 
admits, the vast majority of men are an by evidence beyond 
sense data, that they do survive. 

This brings us to the crux of the case against Lamont and to what 
he lists as the traditional arguments for immortality, namely, that this- 
writer does not really admit of such a thing as a philosophical approach 
in the properly metaphysical sense of that term. For him there is, 
therefore, no such thing as a report of reality which is proper to the 
intellect, that is, a report of reality simply ‘as existing, which may 
properly supplement the report of the sciences which by their nature 
confine themselve to the data of the senses. For example, Lamont 
confuses the simplicity of the soul with its spirituality, i. e., the intrinsic 
independence of the human soul in certain of its activities, such as 
thought, volition, and self-reflection, from the activity of the body as 
co-cause of such actions. While on the one hand granting the distinctive 
character of thought and volition, he nevertheless ultimately explains 
this distinctiveness away because it does not accord with the original 
assumption with which he begins his investigation, namely a rigid 
monistie psychology which no facts in the case may be allowed to disturb. 

No scholastic philosopher establishes the immortality of the human 
soul from its simplicity. Most of them insist on the simplicity of the 


life-principles of the higher animal. But granted the independent 


(spiritual) activity of the human soul, the metaphysical approach must 
logically insist that what acts independently must exist independently. 
The human soul’s simplicity may show that it is not corruptible from 
within, that is, it may establish an intrinsic immortality. But that is 
quite insufficient. It cannot be seen to be truly immortal unless it also 
shows evidence of an extrinsic immortality, i.e., a certain independence 
of the body in some of its activities and therefore an independent 
existence, at least as a substance. This is what the spirituality of the 
human soul establishes. It is what makes the human life-principle 
different from lower forms of life. This is stated from the stand- 
point of the existence of the principle concerned, namely the meta- 
physical approach. It is an absolutely necessary viewpoint in such 
a problem as immortality. Here especially the exclusively scientific 
approach shows its inadequacy. For Lamont it is sufficient to call the 
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metaphysical approach by the opprobrious name of supernaturalism or 
dualism to condemn it out of hand (p. 196). In passing he clearly 
shows his anti-metaphysical bias. Presumably in a generous gesture he 
is even willing to set aside his own atheistic humanism and grant, for 
the sake of argument, the existence of God, to see whether that can save 
the situation for the immortalists. His God, however, is a slightly 
glorified Corliss Lamont rather than the Being whose nature it is to 
exist. It is not at all surprising that this Lamont projection conjures 
up more difficulties for immortality than it solves. With this masterly 
stroke accomplished Lamont is ready to rest his case by describing the 
lovely tranquillity for mankind of a life without immortality,—a brave, 
new world indeed for everyone rid of this ridiculous notion which on 
the author’s own count has obsessed ninety-five per cent of the human 
race. They are all out of step but Lamont. On the whole we think we 
shall continue to cast our lot with the masses, the doctor to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Immortality has certainly not been established as an 
illusion on Lamont’s presentation. : 
CuHarLes A. Harr. 


The Catholic University of America, 
‘Washington, D. C. 


Knowing and the Known. By John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 334, with index. $4.00. 


The title of this book celebrating John Dewey’s ninetieth birthday is 
a summary biography of its celebrated author, for Professor Dewey is 
a very knowing man than whom no living philosopher is more widely 
known. His universal interests are born of a knowledge that has the 
quantitatively formidable aspect of an almanac. In collaboration with 
Arthur F. Bentley, Dewey here examines the processes of knowledge by 
employing the postulational method of science. The material of the book 
. has appeared over the past five years in a dozen journals of philosophy. 

Regretting the prevalent linguistic laxity among logicians, the authors 
have set themselves the task of establishing secure terms through a 
painstaking semantic analysis of epistemological foundations. “ What we 
advocate,” they write, “is in very simple statement a passage from 
loose to firm namings. Some purported names do little more than 
indicate fields of inquiry—some, even, do hardly that. ... The con- 
ditions that the sort of namings we seek must satisfy, positively and 
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negatively, include the following: 1) The names are to be based on such 
observations as are accessible to and attainable by everybody. This 
condition excludes, as being negligible to knowledge, any report of 
purported observation which the reporter avows to be radically and 
exclusively private. 2) The status of observation and the use of reports 
upon it are to be tentative, postulational, hypothetical. This condition 
excludes all purported materials and all alleged fixed principles that 
are offered as providing original and necessary ‘ foundations’ for either 
the knowings or the knowns. 3) The name of the observation and 
naming adopted is to promote further observation and naming which 
in turn will advance and improve. “ This condition excludes all namings 
which are asserted to give, or that claim to be, finished reports on 
reality. (pp. 47-48).” 

In attempting to solve this terminological problem Dewey and Bentley 
offer a list of “vague words” but are constrained to apologize that 
“even the words ‘ vague,’ ‘ firm and loose,’ as we at this stage are able 
to use them, are loosely used. We undertake development definitely and 
deliberately within an atmosphere (one might perhaps better call it a 
swamp) of vague language. We reject the alternative—the initial 
dependence upon some schematism of verbal impactions—and propose 
to destroy the authoritarian claim of such impactions by means of 
distinctions to be introduced later, including particularly that between 
specification and definition. (p. 74).” ? 

The Tower of Babel complex from which the authors are suffering is 
a severe affliction which has them thinking constantly in parentheses 
and quotation-marks like men harried by hiccoughs and scruples. The 
_ scholastic will diagnose the cause of this malady as a disbelief in the 
analogy of being. They have a horror of equivocation and an obsession 
with univocaticn. Dewey and Bentley, however, ascribe it to a need of 
solving “the problem of sorting out and organizing words to things 
and things to words.” They blame the later Middle Ages for having 
split asunder the word and the thing, the object and its name, once 
joined together by Aristotle. But they have high hopes of reconciling 
_ the two through a “ modern behavioral construction.” The dark sus- 
picions of dialectics voiced here were expressed by Dewey in his article 
on The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology published in 1896 in which 
he explained his “transactional point of view.” 

While metaphysics is reflowering in Europe and in America Professor 
Dewey continues to putter around his pragmatic rock-garden. Nothing 
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in this book indicates that he is capable of the slightest misgivings about 
his ancient convictions. There is no room in his “ creative intelligence ” 
for the scholastic interpretation of intellect and being, the knowing and 


the known. He remains at ninety a materialistic monist absorbed with 


relativism and secularism, filled with a cavalier disregard of philosophies 
written prior to the seventeenth century. In his relativism he is certain 
that “such words as ‘substance,’ ‘ entity,’ ‘ reality,’ ‘actor,’ ‘ creator,’ 
or ‘ cause,’ and thus, indeed, the major part of the vocabulary of meta- 
physics ” are a ridiculous survival of magic. (p. 110) 


RupotF Harvey O.F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
Olean, New York. 


Phoenix and Turtle, The Unity of Knowing and Being. By 
Thomas Gilby. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950. 
Pp. xl + 154, with index. $3.00. 

With interest and imagination Father Gilby has attempted to present 
an answer to the recurring question: What and how does the human 
mind know? Retaining the spirit of his previous works, Poetic Experi- 
ence and Barbara Celarent, he has clothed this fundamentally epistemo- 
logical problem with his characteristically literary and poetic attire. 
Using literary analogy with clever effect, he has discovered the rela- 
tionship between mind and reality to be like that of the Phoenix and 
the Turtle: | 

| “So they loved, as love in twain 

Had the essence but in one; 

Two distincts, division none; | 

Number there in love was slain... .”. 


Like the mythological bird, the Phoenix, the problem of knowledge 
continues to be reborn perennially within the history of thought. 
Skepticism and doubt seem to be the midwife. In attempting a solution 
philosophers have approached the problem along two general lines: 


intellectualistic and anti-intellectualistic. Among the intellectualists — 


may be classified all essentialistic thinkers whose thought is colored by 
all forms of idealism whether commonsense, representational, transcen- 
dental, psychologic, mathematical, or fictional. Their answers fail be- 
cause of their solipsistic mentalism which prohibits them from getting 
in touch with the warmth of reality. Their divorce of mind from reality 
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- and their concentration on knowing the content of their ideas rather 
than things imprisons them within the cold cells of their own minds 
and relegates them to an Alice-in-Wonderland status. The anti- 
intellectualists, on the other hand, with their romanticism, voluntarism, 
traditionalism, fideism, and pragmatism try to solve the problem by 
ignoring it, but they too fail because even the protest of their powerful 
wills fails to break through the barrier of doubt which still remains. 
Reality continues to make its presence felt and the mind must acknowl- 
edge this presence with all its problems and mysteries. 

Father Gilby gives the traditional aristotelian-scholastic answer to 
the relationship between mind and reality, namely that there exists a 
unity within distinction. The knower and the known are really distinct, 
yet in the act of knowing they somehow share a common form without, 
however, a physical fusion of their distinct identities (p. 54). An imma- 
nent union of the natural and the intentional occur which is more of 
an identification than of a correspondence and which is more rarified 
and more intimate than any other union in nature. Knowing is a 
relation rather than a thing, and in this act there is not a question of 
— location, such as the mind here and the object out there. This follows 
from subsequent conscious reflexion. 

Although he gives the traditional solution, Gilby’s approach is defi- 
nitely modern. Influenced by Noel, Maritain, and Roland-Gosselin 
(which he admits in his introduction) and savoring somewhat of D’Arcy 
and others who sponsor the so-called “ Modern Form of Thomism,” 
Father Gilby’s point of departure is the human mind with its impulse 
to make absolute affirmations. He states that: “Similarly there is an 
inner indeterminacy of the mind to anything less than the sheer and 
simple truth, a thing completely true, immediately recognized and inti- 
mately present.. God alone is such a thing, and the beatific vision alone 
such a confrontation” (p. 81). Again he asserts that this impulse to 
certitude gives rise to a useful doubt which “ is really a tension waiting 
for the affirmation and possession of the absolute” (p. 100). 

This emphasis on the mind’s tension due to its potentiality to know 
God and hence to know reality is quite reminiscent of Father D’Arcy’s 
conviction that the principle of identity which governs all our thinking 
discloses an ideal immanent in our thought which is never realized in 
human judgment; and also of Edmund Husserl’s opinion that the 
knowledge of possibilities must precede that of actualities. Gilby, in 
fact, devotes his last chapter to an attempt to prove that possibles 
reveal the real. Possibles, he maintains, when ordered to existence can 
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lead to the establishment of the existence of an Eternal Mind which is 
the First and Transcendental Real. The reader may not be satisfied 
with the tone of this, especially if he is convinced that St. Anselm’s 
argument is invalid. Moreover, he may argue that the ordering to 
existence is the actual focal point and that possibility receives its intelli- 
gibility not by reason of itself but only in light of actuality or exist- 
ence. The reader may also object to Father Gilby’s identification of 
possibles with essences. In reality essence is as much a real principle 
as is existence since ens embraces both and hence the intellect can come 
into contact with both. Therefore Gilby’s statement that: “ Essence 
is an object of knowledge, but existence engages love” may be too 
modern a dish for traditional Thomists to digest. 

Father Gilby’s approach is definitely one of modern existential 
scholasticism with its emphasis upon immediacy rather than reflexion, 
abstractive intuition rather than rationalization, imagination rather 
than cold objective thought. He himself states that: “ There is no 
substitute for the play of imagination. Here is the meeting place of 
mind and matter” (p. 149). One wonders whether St. Thornas would 
not have preferred him to say that the vis cogitativa approximates 
more closely such a meeting place. However, Father Gilby’s book | 
proves that a philosophical theme can be made warm, stimulating, and 
pleasing. Although the reader may not agree entirely with his method 
of approach, he can hardly question his solution to the problem. 


EDWARD Q. FRANZ. 
Gannon College, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


The Philosophy of Mathematics. By Edward A. Maziarz, C. PP.S. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1950. Pp. viii + 286, 
with index. $4.00. 


At a time when the speculative world is witnessing a renascence of 
interest in the cognate aspects of mathematics, the appearance of a 
scholarly and sound analysis of the nature of mathematics, correctly 
oriented in a metaphysical setting, is significantly important. This is 
what Father Edward Maziarz has done for us in his book, The Phi- 
losophy of Mathematics. Not only is the book important, it is pleas- 
antly readable—a feat not easily accomplished when dealing essentially 
with abstraction and abstractions. 
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The Philosophy of Mathematics for the author rests on the fact that 
metaphysics is to be regarded as exercising its two-fold function 
throughout the entire discussion. For him “it confers scientific knowl- 
edge of things and secondly it criticizes and defends the truth, value 
and validity of human knowledge both pre-scientific and scientific and 
it arbitrates the relations between the sciences.” This is not to encroach 
on the domain of the philosophy of nature nor to attempt to absorb it 
as sensitive cosmologists fear. 3 

The book consists of three distinct parts. In the introductory section 
the author outlines the procedure which will guide him throughout the 
_ entire work which originated as a doctoral thesis and has developed to 
its present philosophical maturity. In presenting this procedure the 
author’s point of departure is mathematies itself. He arbitrarily classi- 
fies all men according as they employ no abstraction, some abstraction, 
or transcend to the level of metaphysical separation in their attitude 
towards mathematics. 

This gives rise to five broad categories which are not mutually ex- 
elusive. The first of these is the pre-scientific, non-abstractive view 
which is largely the attitude of the average, untrained person. The 
second category might be loosely termed the “scientific” view. It is 
characterized by the total abstraction proper to the sciences and the 
philosophy of nature. Historians of mathematics and applied mathe- 
maticians are also included in this group. In the third category we 
find the adherents of the purely mathematical viewpoint. This is the 
attitude of those who employ the formal abstraction peculiar to mathe- 
matics alone. The fourth category represents the viewpoint of those 
whose abstractive process is logical as distinguished from the mathe- 
matical. It contrasts the negative abstraction proper to logic with the 
positive, formal abstraction correctly termed mathematical. The fifth 
and final category embraces those whose method of knowing is charac- 
terized by separation, though, in the strict sense, it is impossible to 
confine oneself solely to metaphysical separation while treating of 
entities whose being retains some connection with materiality. Needless 
to say it is the critical and systematizing role of metaphysics that is 
stressed here—not its power to give knowledge of being. In the words 
of the author “when, however, the mathematician wonders about the 
meaning of mathematics or questions its applicability to nature or its 
relation to logic, he has begun to consider mathematics itself from an 
extrapolated view, that of metaphysics,” 
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The “ Introduction ” concludes with a detailed consideration of each 
of the five groups previously mentioned in order “ to disclose the signifi- 
cant position occupied by the doctrine of mathematical abstraction.” 

The second and largest section of the book is devoted to what the 
author calls “ The History of the Philosophy of Mathematics.” It might 
be more aptly termed an attempt to show the place held by mathematics 
in the great thought of the past because the author proposes to himself 
this two-fold question: what position did mathematics hold in Greek 
thought with respect to the hierarchy of knowledge and were the Greeks 
sound on their conception of the degrees of abstraction. It is rather 
unusual that in this historical survey the author insists on using the term 
“ mathematical abstraction” for what other writers call simply the 
mathematical theory. 

The author then spot-lights three periods of history as exemplifying 
the three crises of mathematics. The first of these is the Greek era 
which reflects contrasting lights from Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle. 
It depicts the struggle of mathematical abstraction to gain recognition 
and to illuminate even dimly the pathways to knowledge. The second 
period originates with Copernicus and builds up to peak intensity in 
the Cartesian era where men dream of a universal mathematics that 
will elucidate all the epistemological problems of the time. This era 
covers a large historical area and fades off into a post-Cartesian fringe 
that terminates with Newton, Kant and Comte. The third period 
focusses attention on the contemporary scene. Mathematicians become 
self-critical; the foundations of mathematics are subjected to close 
scrutiny; a careful analysis of the inmost nature of mathematics is 
sought. Here again the author employs the classification set down in 
the “ Introduction ” and in the light of his five categories he examines 
contemporary speculation stemming from and radiating towards mathe- 
matics. His treatment of the contemporary trends is clear and well 
thought out. One feels that his approach more than his statements 
illustrate the incontestable fact that only from the superior position of 
metaphysics is one able to view all the sciences in their proper per- 
spective. Only from this level is it possible to maintain the middle 
course characteristic of Thomistic thought and stay sufficiently removed 
from the problem so as to be able to pronounce correctly on it. 

The third major section of the book and, in the mind of the reviewer, 
by far the most important is the doctrinal part called The Philosophy 
of Mathematics. Here the distinction of the speculative sciences is 
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attained by proposing the theory of a plurality of sciences which vali- 
dates the existence of different sciences each with its own principles, 
questions and methods unified by metaphysics. In order to understand 
how science can be one and also multiple demands a consideration of 
the common character of science and also its principle of diversification. 
This is well handled by the author by giving due attention “to the 
manner in which man holds scientific knowledge and (also) to the part 
which things themselves play in its acquisition.” 

After a careful review of the nature of knowledge in general, the 
author discusses the role of immateriality and immobility in the acqui- 
sition of true scientific knowledge which leads him to the tripartite 
classification of the speculative sciences. The discussion is noteworthy 
because of the emphasis placed on intelligible matter as well as for the 
thoroughness and clarity with which the entire matter of abstraction is 
presented. The remaining pages of this section are given over to an 
intensive treatment of the nature of mathematical abstraction and to 
contemporary mathematics. 

The work is the product of a keen, balanced mind familiar with all 
the best works in mathematics and philosophy. It is linked to and 
evolves from the great thought of the past without being slavish to it. 
It is characterized by the freshness of view of one who is able to under- 
stand, interpret and reconcile modern views in the light of our great 
Thomistic heritage. It is undoubtedly the first book of its kind to be 
given to the American public, and it makes available in a very excellent 
form the teaching of Aristotle and St. Thomas on the nature and scope 
of mathematics. 

From a technical point of view the format is open to criticism because 
the references which are numerous and highly explanatory occur at the 
end of each chapter instead of as footnotes. In spite of the fact that 
such procedure is in vogue with our scholarly, current magazines it is 
a distracting factor for the comprehensive reader who desires to follow 
_ the unity of the thought in a continuous setting. Since more than one- 
third of the book is given to a presentation of other’s opinions on the 
same topics, a casual reader may get an impression of mere eclecticism 
and miss the author’s message which is unmistakably present. An ex- 
tensive bibliography and an index are other abies features of 
the book. 

Sister HELEN B. 

Mount St. Scholastica College, 

Aitchison, Kansas. 
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The Philosophy of Thorstein Veblen. By Stanley Matthew 
Daugert. New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950. Pp. viii + 134, with index. $2.25. 


Examination of the philosophical background of American economic 
thinkers is a field that has received comparatively little attention from 
students of philosophy. Investigation of this kind however should be 
most valuable for the understanding of economic theories and schools 
of thought and should be welcomed by those devoted to propagating 
Catholic social and economic principles. The present work, which the 
author admits is incomplete and limited in scope, is “a defense of the 
thesis that Veblen formulated and developed a philosophy that he 
applied to the analysis of human problems.” An account is given of 
the genesis and growth of Veblen’s philosophical thought under the 
influence of such varied thinkers as Kant, Spencer, Loeb, Peirce, James, 
Dewey and others, and the conditioning effect of his philosophy on his 
economic thinking is briefly indicated. The subjects that receive most 
consideration are Veblen’s theory of knowledge, his methodology and 
_ evolutionism, and his views on human nature, social psychology, human 
welfare, science and technology. | 

He is presented as a skeptic and iconoclast whose initial Kantian 
epistemological position was transformed by the evolutionism of Spencer 
through the mediation of the genetic epistemology and psychology of 
pragmatism. His mature thought is styled as a “variant of the phi- 
losophy and psychology of William James and John Dewey and their 
followers.” 

As an introductory study this work can be warmly recommended. 
It is well documented and has an excellent index. The omission from 
the bibliography of Allan G. Gruchy’s study of Veblen in his Modern 
Economic Thought is a bit surprising. The influence of Karl Marx 
upon Veblen perhaps deserves more attention than the author seems 
to be willing to grant. : | 


Leo S. SCHUMACHER. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, 3 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Philose phy of Nature. By Moritz Schlick. Trans. by A. von 
Zeppelin. New York: Philosophical — 1949. Pp. ix 
+. 136, with index. $3.00. 


Two pupils of Moritz Schlick have edited this memorial volume, 
containing chiefly manuscript notes of a course on the philosophy of 
nature. It is very brief: Thirteen chapters on topics from physics, 
pp. 1-70; three chapters from biology, pp. 71-87; an appendix of dis- 
parate problems—the best developed section, pp. 88-127. Notes and 
index follow. This brevity will cause difficulty to those unacquainted 
with either science or philosophy. | 

The purpose of Schlick’s course was to “overcome the cleavage 
between science and philosophy.” He says: “The simplest way of 
defining the essential character of the. Philosophy of Science is by 
stating its relations to natural science” (p. 1). He holds that all cogni- 
tion is being achieved by the methods of science (the empirical, experi- 
mental method), and that all other knowledge, all other ontologies 
(metaphysics), are mere empty talk. This is to sacrifice all philosophy 
on the altar of science. 

Moritz Schlick was a logical conpltials a school which attempts to 
erect a system of philosophy solely on the basis of scientific data, 
drawing from this what seem to be the logical conclusions. The system 

of logic here adopted is a non-Aristotelean logic. This outlook echoes 
Descartes and Kant in trying to establish a mathematical certitude for 
all philosophical truth. The attitude is definitely positivistic and all 
principles and criteria are formulated according to this nerm. From 
this point of view, we are limited to the sensibly observables and the 
quantitatively measurables of the physical sciences. In this same school 
we find other moderns like Carnap, Frank and Reichenbach. 

Followers of scholastic philosophy will read this volume with much 
caution. Terms are defined according to the system of logical posi- 
tivism. For example, nature, substance, truth, etc., are accepted only 
in the positivistic sense. These concepts have value only in so far as 
they can be squared with the experimental data of science. Proof and 
demonstration will mean confirmation by the experimental method. The 
principle of causality has no validity in itself but orily when verified 

_ in concrete instances by scientific prediction. Where prediction fails, 
causality fails. These few cases will illustrate the radical departure 
from traditional meanings and outlook. — 
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It is evident that logical positivism is destructive of philosophy in 
its generally accepted sense. It is no longer a universal science and is 
deprived of all autonomy. Its essential dependence on science robs it 
of all stability, and its principles become ephemeral. The study of the 
history of the physical sciences shows clearly the changing theories and 
doctrines in the sciences over the past three centuries but especially 
within the last five decades. The consequent bankruptcy of positivism, 
as the philosophy of science, should be ample proof of the folly of 
founding a system of philosophy on a mere scientific basis. The philo- 
sophia perennis and logical positivism can have little in common. 
Likely the latter school would readily agree to this proposition and 
would prefer to have it so. But then, it is a misnomer to call their 
system a 

JOSEPH P. KE ty, S.J. 


Weston College, 
Weston, Massachusetts. 


Philosophical Thought in France and the United States. Edited 
by Marvin Farber. Buffalo, N. Y.: University of Buffalo 
Publications in Philosophy, 1950. Pp.x-+ 775 with index. 
$7.50. 


This volume which is also being wilted in French by the Presses 
Universitaires de France has the laudable purpose of furthering the 
communication of ideas between French and American philosophers. 
There are 38 essays, of which eighteen in the first part are by French 
contributors in English translation, with an additional essay by Richard 
McKeon presenting an American’s reaction to the present situation in 
French philosophy. The second part has eighteen essays by Americans 
and a final one by André Lalande with his reflections on the American 
contributions. While earlier thought is given some consideration, the 
major emphasis is on philosophy between the world wars and since. 
Two contributors are Catholics, Henri Duméry of the Collége Stanislas 
(Paris) writing on Catholic philosophy in France, and Vernon J. 
Bourke of St. Louis University on material possessions and Thomistic 
ethies. Several of the French contributions are unfortunately marred 
by uncouth literalisms and at times are intelligible vase if one tries to 
guess what the original may have been. 


Because of the large number of contributors and the variety of view- 
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points expressed, what follows will be a necessarily limited indication 
of some of the symposium’s content. French philosophy as reflected 
here continues to show its indebtedness to 16th and 17th century 
fountainheads: Montaigne, Pascal, Descartes, whose modes of thought, 
however deeply modified by the influence of Kant, Hegel, or Heidegger, 
live on in contemporary existentialism’s preoccupation with man and 
his problems, and in the idealist spiritualism of Lavelle (Collége de 
France) and Le Senne (Sorbonne). Bergson’s philosophy is now being 
criticized by some as still too abstract and remote from life despite its 
rehabilitation of the ideas of life and creativeness. The philosophy of 
the sciences has been pursued assiduously since the earlier work of 
Duhem and Poincaré as shown by André Lalande’s review of the 
literature. In their essay on logic in France Marcel Boll and Jacques 
Reinhart speak of the “ pseudo-revival of Thomism,” a judgment which 
shows no acquaintance with what this “ pseudo-revival” has accom- 
plished especially in France to make the thought of Thomas Aquinas 
known once again and an effective competitor with other philosophies. 
Other contributors like Jean Wahl (The Present and the Future of 
French Philosophy) and Roger Mehl (The Situation of Religious Phi- 
losophy in France) show themselves better informed on the work of 
such Catholics as Maritain, Gilson, Jean Guitton and Gabriel Marcel. 
Auguste Cornu, formerly a professor at Paris and now at Leipzig in 
Soviet-zone Germany, criticizes Bergsonism and existentialism from 
the standpoint of Karl Marx, who also furnishes the basis for Henri 
Lefebvre (Knowledge and Social Criticism). Both by way of exposition 
and of criticism much attention is given to the various existentialisms: 
the heroic pessimist and atheist version of Camus, Sartre and Beauvoir; 
the Christian interpretation of Marcel; and its metaphysical derivation 
from Thomas Aquinas by Maritain and Gilson. Lavelle and Le Senne, 
the chief representatives of French idealism, contribute essays: The 
Three Stages of Metaphysics, and La Philosophie de l’Esprit. There 
are further studies on the philosophy of values, of history, of education, 
and esthetics in France. | 

In the second part of the volume Professor Benjamin (Philosophy 
in America Between Two Wars) cites R. B. Perry’s characterization of 
American philosophy: pluralism, democracy, humanity, and faith. His 
judgment that “out-and-out materialists are conspicuously lacking” 
(p. 372) overlooks last year’s symposium Philosophy for the Future: 
The Quest of Modern Materialism with 28 contributors, as well as 
essays in this present volume, such as Marvin Farber’s (Descriptive 
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Philosophy and Human Existence) which concludes that “there is no 
reason why a naturalistic or materialistic philosophy cannot do full 
justice to all phases of experience” (p. 440). Roy W. Sellars (Critical 
Realism and Modern Materialism) considers matter to be eternal and 
self-organizing and sees a “complex identity” between cerebral and 
mental processes. George Boas (The History of Philosophy) shows 
that American interest in philosophy’s past was slow in developing. 
Until the present century histories of philosophy in America were 
written under the influence of Hegelian thought which was supplanted 
by the monographie studies of Lovejoy and others. Sidney Hook (The 
Place of John Dewey in Modern Thought) treats us to the lively deserip- 
tion of man as “a kicking, reacting, struggling creature with selective 
responses’ (p. 485). Confessing himself less optimistic than Dewey 
about man’s willingness to use “the method of intelligence,” Hook 
lapses into the phrase “ scientific anti-democratic movements” (p. 500), 
which sounds strange after we had always been taught by him and 
_ other instrumentalists to believe that the “method of science” was the 
monopoly of good democrats. Donald Williams (Probability, Induc- 
tion, and the Provident Man) blames Catholic immigration in the 19th 
eentury for a cult of improvidence which he sees threatening the 
American spirit of self-reliant optimism. He speaks of “superstitious 
neo-scholastics ” and very properly looks down his nose at “ positivists 
catastrophically converted to scholasticism, existentialism, or the mystic 
historicism of Toynbee or Marx” (p. 529). Felix Kaufmann (Basic . 
Issues in Logical Positivism) shows how the same metaphysical prob- 
lems, which logical positivists meant once and for all to eliminate from 
discussion as nonsense, only turn up again in new disguises to plague 
their exorcists. V. J. McGill reviewing social philosophy concludes 
that it is a mistake to suppose that world peace depends on universal 
acceptance of a single philosophy. “It is enough that America and 
Russia agree, as they do in fact agree, in a certain common morality 
and fundamental humanitarian aims” (p. 703). Harold Taylor’s study 
of the philosophy of American education shows it to be an optimistic 
eclecticism which “has the advantage of inducing a sense of the rela- 
tivism of various philosophical systems in their claims for truth” 
(p. 735). Although he admits there is as yet no American philosophy 
of history, Morton G. White thinks “an analytie philosopher ought to 
approach history as a mode of discourse, as a kind of language which 
needs clarification” with the aid of the distinction between object lan- 
guage and metalanguage (p. 708). Abraham Edel reviews naturalistic 
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ethies and finds that although it may be metaphysically relative or arbi- 
trary “its selection over its opposite will be as arbitary as the choice of 
health over sickness, life over death” (p. 610). Daniel Robinson gives 
an account of the philosophy of religion in the United States, and 
Thomas Munro summarizes present tendencies in American esthetics. 

The general impression these American essays leave is that, except 
for the interest stirred up by logical positivism, a foreign importation 
to the United States, American philosophy ‘has in its broad outlines 
remained optimistically pragmatist, moralistic, and anti-metaphysical. 


Ernest Kuzzer, O. 8S. B. 
St. John’s Uniwersity, 
Collegeville, Minn. 


Language and Philosophy. Studies in Method. By Max Black. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell ee Press, 1949. Pp. 257, 
with index. 


These ten “studies in method” are emer for guidance in deter- 
mining precise meanings of verbal symbols. They tell nothing, and 
purport to tell nothing, of metaphysical presuppositions back of every 
word-form man uses. 

The first three chapters explicate the author’s own method for philo- 
sophical clarification of meaning which he believes can be made “as 
practical as slum clearance and as empirical as medicine.” In the 
chapter, “ The Justification of Induction,” we learn that the principles 
of inductive inference, among which is included statistical sampling, 
need not be used dogmatically. “That the inductive methods charac- 
teristic of science have worked better than other methods in the past 
is a reasonable ground for confidence in their applicability in the 
future.” His own applying of statistical methods proposed in the 
chapter “ Vagueness”’ is meant just “‘to replace the crude and unten- 
able distinction between fringe and region of certain application by a 
quantitative differentiation.” 

Indeed this philosopher would make use of every possible means of 
clarifying verbal meanings in order to clarify philosophical difficulties. 
His essay, “ Linguistic Method,” contains a brilliant discussion of the 
skeptical argument. Only the sceptic can ever know what he means by 
his skeptical assertions; and he can not tell us. Even if he could tell us, 
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his thesis must be untrue. For he has been using crucial terms in senses 
that are either vacuous or self-contradictory. 

The last seven chapters deal with various modern semanticists’ 
theories, and are both pointed and well argued. For instance, we are 
shown where Tarski lacks philosophical relevance, how Richards falls 
into the pit of scientism, why Morris’s semiotic is internally incoherent, 
and so on. In the reports on Russell’s philosophy and Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus, language is represented as far too complex to be made into 
a meta-language (as Russell tried on the basis of Wittgenstein’s investi- 
gations). In practice such an ideal language “ would resemble a series 
of involuntary grunts and squeaks more closely than anything it is at 
present customary to recognize as language.” Nor have the other logi- 
eal positivists taken enough account of that language complexity. How- 
ever, Professor Black upholds the character of their method. His major 
objection to these mathematico-logicians is that “their fragmentary and 
approximatory conclusions are presented as if they were complete 
analyses.” 

In the final chapter, “ Korzybski’s Semantics,” we read with satis- 
faction that the Cornell philosopher has found the much-touted theory 
of abstractions of the late Polish count to be really no more than 
“hypothetical neurology fortified with dogmatic metaphysics.” In fact, 
Professor Black declares that Korzybski’s war on the Aristotelian con- 
cept shows a “ profoundly mistaken view of the nature and function of 
logic.” However, he still holds that modern science has brought logic 
immeasurably beyond the work of its initiator even as he concedes that 
the syllogism remains “a good logical instrument to use in the evalua- 

tion of certain very simple judgments.” | 
M. Wuircoms Hess. 


45 Grosvenor St., 
Athens, Ohio. 


Great Visions of Philosophy. Paul Carus Foundation Lectures, IV. 
By William Pepperell Montague. La Salle, Illinois: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. 484 with index. $4.50. 

To all who admired Professor Montague’s Ways of Knowing and to 

those who have come to expect of the Carus series philosophical con- 


tributions of a high order, this present work of Professor Montague 
will come as a very serious disappointment. After the poetic appeal 
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in the prologue for new visions in philosophy, we are given another 
history of philosophy and a very inadequate one at that. There is little 
originality and no new insights into the philosophy of the past. What 
glimpses we have of the philosophical visions of the past are in many 
instances much too brief, occasionally adequate but not outstanding, 
and frequently defective or distorted. 

The distorted vision occurs in various ways. There is the treatment 
of the entire period between Plotinus and the Renaissance as a mere 
interlude and the summation of the philosophy of the period is con- 
fined to the arguments for the existence of God. ‘Strangely too there is 
nothing of the twentieth century except a too brief account of Bergson. 
The Christian vision is more markedly distorted and so bitter at times 
that one questions the sincerity of the author’s occasional good word 
for Christianity. There seems to be an unfortunate dualism in much of 
his thought, a dualism already indicated in his Ways of Things when 
he referred to himself as a believer in spiritualistic materialism (p. 675), 
or remarked of the New England Church: “Love and enthusiasm for 
one half of the church, righteous hate and contempt for the other, are 
sternly called for.” (p. 649) It is this dualistic impulse that leads him 
to say (in the present work) of the Christian religion: 


It seems to me to be a mixture of the very good and the very bad— 
in any case something to get hot about and not to pass over with cool and 
patronizing indifference. The vision of a God incarnate in the Man of 
Sorrows, and of charity or love as not only the highest ideal but the deepest 
reality, is something to move and exalt the soul of any one who truly 
understands it. By the same token, it is correspondingly horrible to have 
to recognize that the Church which had assumed custody of a vision so 
strong and sweet proceeded to encrust it with an ascetic inversion of moral 
values and use it as an instrument for the repression of individual freedom 
and social progress. (pp. 236-237) 


But the oceasional “sugaring ” of the Christian vision is more than 
overbalanced by the bitterness that crops out time and again in the 
whole account of the Christian vision. Needless to say the vision is not 
only myopic, but grossly defective because of the lack of any true his- 
torical objectivity and accurate historical knowledge. It leads to such 
a ridiculous statement as: “ Although the medieval period was, in effect, 
a suspension of the life of reason. ...” (p. 215), and to the equally 
stupid statement that after the philosophy of Plotinus: “ Theocracy 
resumed its ancient sway and for a thousand bloody stifled years free 
thought, which is philosophy, was slave and prostitute to dogma.” 
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(p. 31) It is responsible for a sentimental treatment of Giordano Bruno . 


to the neglect of his philosophical contributions, and it results in fre- 
quent digressions on the anticlerical theme thus detracting from the 
value of some of the analyses. 

In the treatment of the ancient and modern philosophers there is none 
of the bitterness that distorts the account of Christianity, but there is a 
similar and surprising lack of objectivity, sound historical scholarship, 
and some rather amazing distortions of the visions of the philosophers 
of the past. Thus Democritus is ranked as one of the supremely great 
philosophers along with Plato, Aristotle, Kant and Aquinas (p. 327). 
The author’s admiration for Democritus leads him to make such ridicu- 
lous statements as: “ Modern physical science is born of the union of 
mathematical calculation and experimental verification, and it is these 
two great principles of methodology that the materialism of Democritus 
most admirably provides for.” (p. 52) Or: “ And when we realize that 
Democritus, the master of the cult, with scarcely anything of solid fact 
to go upon, succeeded by the sheer greatness of his creative imagination 


in discovering the key conception of all future physics we are, or should 


be overwhelmed by the dark splendor of his vision.” (pp. 54-55) 

Of the other pre-Socratics Pythagoras is completely omitted, Empedo- 
cles is classified as an Atomist, and to Anaxagoras is attributed the 
belief in a supernatural and transcendent mind—this last despite the 
clear warning of Socrates to the contrary. 

What is already quite implicit in the treatment of Democritus, the 
tendency to read too much of the present into the past, becomes more 
explicit in the treatment of Socrates and recurs rather constantly 
throughout the remainder of the work. Touching only briefly on this 
tendency, Socrates is said to be the founder of the Liberal Tradition, 
Plato’s “Sophocracy” is said to be akin to Russian communism, 
Lucretius is made somewhat of a modern anticlerical, Bacon is given 
a pragmatic vision, and Hobbes a fascistic psychology. 

In addition to these distortions of vision, there are a number of 
deficiencies of which the following may be cited: the division of the 
Stoie schools is not clearly accounted for; the material on Aristotle— 
although clear and adequate for the most part—is confined too much 
to the logic of Aristotle and seems to be material largely rewritten from 
the Ways of Things; the treatment of Plotinus falls far short of the 
admirable conclusion reached on page 190; and, with the exception of 
the account of Kant, the treatment of the moderns is so abbreviated 
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and inadequate that it is unnecessary to single out any for comment. 
The epilogue is confusing and repetitious. 

It is regrettable that this review must conclude so unfavorably, espe- 
cially in view of the hopeful note that was struck in the prologue where 
the author called for a halt to the retreat of philosophy into the narrow 
recesses of historical scholarship or beneath the “mountain of piffle” 
which he designated as logical positivism and semantic analysis. An 
unfashionable point of view, as he admitted, but a very challenging 
and provoking one if it had only been developed by the author. Hence 
the lack of any real vision by Professor Montague was doubly disap- 
pointing and a most ineffective answer to what he regards as the ills of 
present-day philosophy. Those who call for new and greater visions of 
_ philosophy should do more than deride and distort the views of others. 


JoHN A. MOURANT. 


Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Penna. . 


Le Probléme de la Mort chez M. Heidegger et J—P. Sartre. By 
| Régis Jolivet. Abbaye Saint-Wandrille: Editions de Fonte- 
nelle, 1950. Pp. 103. 300 frs. 


Régis Jolivet, who is dean of the Catholic faculty of philosophy at 
Lyon, is a Thomist with a lively appreciation of the challenge of con- 
temporary non-theist existentialism to Christian thought and living. 
Much of his sympathy—always needed in understanding existentialists, 
comes from the strong influence of Gabriel Marcel on him. I should 
report at the outset that his criticism of Sartre is more accurate than 
is his treatment of Heidegger. Although he attempts to distinguish 
between the two, and to the advantage of Sartre curiously enough, 
he is not aware of the main intention of all Heidegger’s writings,. 
which has been to invoke Being rather than Nothing. 

This is a compact treatise on the problems rather than problem men 
make of death in our time. For while it is true that for the Christian 
death is the threshold of immortality, and its problem is one of pre- 
paring for a second birth, for the non-believer death may simply cause 
one’s consciousness to rebound on one’s finiteness and remind one of 
the shortness of time in which to live as one would. Jolivet’s mode of 
attack on Heidegger and Sartre is to point out that each has hypothe- 
sised rather than proved, accepted a priori rather than argued: that no 
man can expect immortality, that we are by nature (for Heidegger) 
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beings-unto-death, or (for Sartre) useless passions because we die. 
But he admits that while they have summarily disposed of immortality, 
they have at least not committed the error most common among busy 
men, which is to think death not worth thinking about at all. Even 
these existentialists have drawn attention to anguish, despair, death, 
and have raised death from the status of a problem to be disposed of 
rapidly to the status of a mystery which one can never understand 
completely. 

One never tires, apparently, of calling attention to the inconsistencies 
or wrong-headedness of Sartre. For on the one hand Sartre charac- 
terises man by his expectations and plans, on the other hand he brushes 
all these aside with the annihilating mop of death. On the one hand, 
man has nothing lasting to look forward to, on the other hand, he can 
find the permanent in the chosen instant. On the one hand, a man must 
be free above all else, on the other hand, he is completely contingent, 
having no laws within or without to guide him. On the one hand, 
a man must not be a fascist or an anti-semite, on the other hand he 
has no positive ideals with which to live. Man is freedom; he is at the 
same time nothing. The two definitions are not far apart, for freedom 
is nothing unless it is freedom for as well as from. In so far as the 
Sartrian citizen keeps alive at all, he must be obeying unintentionally 
pressures of one sort or another, perhaps even more than some of his 
fellows who are not so pre-occupied with liberty. 

That Jolivet is justified in brushing Heidegger off as even more 
nihilistic than Sartre, we cannot allow. An unbiased study of Heideg- 
ger’s writings from Sein und Zeit to his latest studies of Hoélderlin 
would inform one of the patient and humble expectation that out of 
the depths of personal anguish and cultural desolation will come the 
God from on high who will show us our home and His Being. Those 
who have agreed to sneer at Heidegger will not see this, but it is there 
to be read. This probably puts Heidegger somewhere in between Sartre 
and the Christians, perhaps nearer Jaspers (of whom Jolivet speaks 
with some sympathy) than it has been fashionable recently to admit. 
Jaspers, like Heidegger, is an agnostic rather than an atheist; and he 


speaks hopefully, if not as longingly and concretely as Heidegger, of 


a metaphysical realm which transcends both the banalities and the 
tensions of daily life. 

Since Jolivet’s principal objection to Sartre is that he assumes with- 
out question or argument that there is no immortality, Jolivet devotes 
one third of the book to a recital of the psychological, moral, and meta- 
physical arguments for immortality. He maintains that even the first 
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two arguments are valid at bottom only because they too suggest that 
man’s ontological structure, spirit incarnate in flesh, is itself always the 
evidence for the certain achievement of man’s.most basic desire. He says 
that it is precisely because we ure spirit, separable soul, embodied, that 
we have the mighty dread of death (so tellingly described by Heidegger) 
and the hopes of life everlasting so common to mankind and yet so 
curiously ignored by Sartre. But as if not satisfied with all these argu- 
ments, or is it only that he would embarass us with the wealth of rational 
evidence, Jolivet asks with St. Thomas whether any natural desire can 
be achieved? At this point, the agnostic might sigh and wonder why 
some rational explanations are acceptable to the anguished heart only 
with the help of faith. Jolivet himself seems to admit this possibility 
when he places on top of the pile of criticism and argument, his own 
faith in the Reunion with a Divine You, Creator and Promoter of 
Persons, who has given us life and eternity. 


; HARPER 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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